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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1887. 


THE CHICAGO: ANARCHISTS. 
(NHE decision of the Supreme Court of Tllinois affirms 
the verdict of the jury and judgment of the court 
below against the Avarchists of the Haymarket mas- 


sacre. The offenders must die. This is painful, but just. 


| 


| 


suspicion are subjected to exactions and irritations for | 


which there is no shadow of excuse. Even necessary 
inspections are sometimes made in the most brutal and 
insulting manner by officials without discrimination and 
incapable of ordinary civility. In every respect what- 
ever the existing methods of inspection are open to 
criticism. They are not only invasive of individual 
rights, but they are wrong in economics, and they tend 
to foster official insole 

It is estimated that nearly 400,000 Americans have 


ce and dishonesty. 


crossed the seas during the present season, These, com- 


ing from all parts of the Uuion, represent at least the 
| average national intelligence. They are not law-breakers, 


| thieves, nor smugglers. They are for the most part people 


It is painful because the men who are to be hanged are | 


for the most part delusionists and insubordinate egotists, 
who were drawn into the vortex of their crime by sedu- 
lously cultivating in their own minds and in those of their 
followers the notion that all the fundamental laws and 
principles on which society and business rest are wrong, 
and can only be set right by assassination and social war. 
They were mostly men of untrained intellects and un- 
balanced tempers, with just sufficient mental parts to 
enable them to begin a speech with a series of blunder- 
ing misrepresentations of the social conditions surround- 
ing them, and wind it up with a recommendation to resort 
to thuggism and murder in the pretended interest of phil- 
anthropy and humanity. Such men form an irascible, 
conspiring, soured and shiftless class, who have not pa- 
tience to labor for their own prosperity, nor sagacity to 
promote that of others. It gratifies their vanity to be- 
lieve that their unfitness for life’s duties is owing to the 
fact that society is all wrong and has robbed them, while 
it inflates their conceit to parade as philanthropists and 
prospective heroes. New York city contains several 
thousand such spirits, who have already designated them- 
selves by meeting and passing resolutions of sympathy. 

In the case of the seven condemned men at Chicago, 
two years had been spent in fulminating every form of 
seditious speech. They were all drawing either revenue 
or notoriety from a system of threats and proclama- 
tions, which had been wrought towards the climax so 
long ‘that something had to be done to sustain its terrors. 
Dynamite bombs had been manufactured, distributed 


and recommended for use so long, that by simple logical | 


sequence some of them had to be used. 

Throughout this trial it has been a ground of profound 
astonishment to the Anarchists and their sympathizers 
that those who had, to use their own expressive phrase, 
done only ‘‘ mouthwork,” could be convicted and sen- 
tenced to death without its being clearly shown that they 
had also done the ‘‘bombwork.” No combination of 
facts could have made the Illinois judgment so beneficial 
to the world as one which clearly shows the respon- 


reputations to maintain. 


of good character, with some pride of name, and honest 
But the great majority of these 
tourists coming in at our ports of entry are made to 


realize by harsh experience that this Government is more 


exacting, more vexatious in its methods, and its offi- 


| cials less polite and considerate, than those of Russia, 
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into the colleges relates to the matter of writing. The 
colleges have greatly neglected English composition. The 
graduates who can write a hundred words of English 
with clearness, force and elegance are exceedingly few. 
The graduates even who can use their native tongue in 
Dur- 
ing the four years many colleges are content to narrow 


speech with clearness and vigor are also very few. 


the training in English composition substantially to the 
dozen ‘‘themes” or ‘ forensics.” The 
students take little interest in the subject, and the pro- 
less. All this should The 
writing and the speaking of the English tongue with 
perspicuity, with force, and with beauty, is one of the 
clearest marks of a well-educated gentleman, For this 


writing of a 


fessors even be changed. 


| purpose writing, constant and exact, and with criticism, 


England, or even Spain, where civility is one of the | 


essential qualifications of a public official, and where it is 
| 


not assumed that every traveler is a scoundrel. 
A recent experience of the proprietor of Franx Les- 


Liz's InnusTRATED NewspaPER strikingly illustrates the | 


abuses of the inspection service. Arriving from Europe 
by the City of Rome, her luggage, consisting, with that of 
the lady accompanying her, of four trunks and two steam- 
er-boxes, was duly examined, every tray of each individ- 
ual trunk being removed and thoroughly inspected, and 


passed, They were re-locked and re-strapped, and arrange- 


' ments made for their removal by an expressman. 


Mean- 
while a gentleman friend of the lady companion of Mrs. 
Leslie had some difference concerning his baggage with 
an iuspectress engaged in examining the trunks of an- 
other passenger. Hereupon, Mrs. Leslie was surprised 
by a demand for her keys from a Treasury agent, who in- 


sisted that her trunks must be re-examined, and who pro- 


ceeded, in spite of her indignant protest, to carry out his 
purpose, removing the contents of the trunks in the rough- 
est manner, and greatly damaging some of the more valu- 
able articles. Among these contents were a number of 
photographs given Mrs. Leslie by Lord Ronald Gower, and 


| designed by her for reproduction, and, therefore, not duti- 


able, and six yards of poplin—a remnant cut from a dress 
made in Paris. These articles were seized and a duty of 
$13.50 imposed thereon, which was paid under protest— 


| the Collector of the Port subsequently stating that he 


would have passed the articles named had he been the 


inspector. Now, be it remarked, this re - examination 


Harvard has for a time had 
one course in English composition, which consists in 


is one of the best means. 


writing upon each day of the college year a brief compo- 
The colleges should devote thrice the time and 
the attention to writing which they now give to it. 

A second reform, which should at once be introduced, 
relates to the selection of teachers for their power of in- 
In the 


past the colleges have chosen their best scholars as teach- 


sition. 


spiring pupils as well as for their scholarship. 


ers. It is well known that not a few great scholars are 
The qualities which fit one 
to be great in scholarship often unfit one to be great 


anything but great teachers, 


in teaching. There are those who have been great in 
both departments. The late President Wayland of Brown 
University was of this character; so also was President 
Mark Hopkins; but it is difficult to combine the two 
But the quality of inspiring is even 
more important than the quality of scholarship, for in- 


qualities in one man. 


spiration tends to arouse the pupils to put their own 
faculties at work upon whatever subject they may have 
in hand ; and it is the operation of the powers of one’s 
own mind that makes up the best part of education. It is 
far better to have as a professor one who is four parts in- 
spiration and one part scholarship, than one who is four 
parts scholarship and only one part inspiration. College 
men look back with the greatest regard towards those 
taught them, not to be 
great scholars, but to be men of great inspiring power. 
The influences thus exerted tended to induce them to 


courses of instruction which 


discipline their own minds and to improve their own 


—which occupied nearly four hours, during which the 
' owner of the trunks was compelled to remain upon the 


pier, in the midst of a jostling crowd, an object of sus- 


| picion—was not made upon any pretense that the first 


sibility of those who talk, for the consequences of the | 
after, and apparently as the consequence of, the difficulty 


| which arose between an inspectress and a third party 


acts of those who do what the talkers recommend. It had 
been supposed by the Chicago Anarchists, and is still as- 
serted by their class, that if the talkers got out of the 


way before the bombs were thrown they were innocent | 


of murder and legally safe. On the day before the Hay- 
market meeting, August Spies had addressed the Archer 
Avenue crowd until he saw it depart prepared to stone 
and burn the McCormick Works, when, his ‘‘ mouthwork” 
being finished, he quietly boarded the street-car and re- 
turned to his office. This division of work was relied upon 
to make. the social revolution safe, both to its agitators 
and its actors. For the bomb can easily be thrown by 
some person whom no oue will see. It is the authorita- 
tive reversal of this skulking and cowardly theory by the 
Supreme Court of Illinois that causes it to strike the 
rauks of the social revolutionists everywhere as a per- 
sonal warning of their own danger. ‘‘If,” they say, 
‘*those of us who as social prophets merely predict that 
dynamite will be thrown if our views on _ political 


economy are not promptly adopted, or who as ethical | 


teachers assert that dynamite ought to be thrown, are 
to be held responsible as murderers if dynamite actually 


is thrown, then where will we be if at some of our meet- | 


ings our predictions should be fulfilled or our advice be 
followed ?” 


The hanging of seven men for the crime of so wholly | 


misconceiving their duty to society as to believe in 
thuggism as a creed, and to assist in practicing it, is an 
unexampled event in this republic. 
the cireuit of the globe the thrilling conviction that 
because the freest of all republics protects free speech 
and guards free political agitation to its utmost bounds 
of license and extravagance, without shrinking and with- 
out fear, for that very reason does it stamp with an iron 
heel, heavier even than that of any monarchical govy- 
ernment, upon those who mistake assassination for pa- 
triotism, or seek to make a living by subverting the 
social order. 


CUSTOM - HOUSE INSPECTIONS. 


inspection was not thorough and complete. It was made 


—the examination of whose luggage, it may be added, dis- 
covered dutiable goods to the value of seventy-five cents. 
To gratify the malice or the spite of that inspectress, 
Mrs. Leslie—of whom it may at least be said that she has 
established an honorable business name—was subjected 
to indignity and outrage after her trunks had been regu- 
larly approved and passed. It is true that when complaint 
was made against the special agent, he set up in his de- 
fense that he acted upon his own notion, and not at the 
instigation of any other official, but this was evidently an 
afterthought. Certainly if he had believed the trunks to 
contain dutiable goods he would not have permitted 
them to be re-locked, re-strapped and prepared for re- 
moval before’ he made that belief known. 

We respectfully submit that a system under which 
such abuses as these are possible needs to be reformed. 
It is due to honest officials, no less than to the public, 
that the annoyances and vexations of inspection should 
be minimized. These officials should not be compelled 
to suffer reproach and suspicion because of the stupidity 
or the malice of persons who owe their places to low 
partisan influences, and not to considerations of fit- 
It is idle to say that the evil cannot be cured. 
Men in control of large business interests find no diffi- 
culty in securing honest and capable agents—who are 


ness. 


| also persons of polite address—for the administration of 


It will send around | 


their affairs. The Government can command the same 
qualities and the same qualifications ia all branches of 
its service if it desires todo so. There is no reason why 
every Custom-house inspector should not be a person of 
efficiency and integrity, and a gentleman as well. But so 
long as efficiency is construed to mean malicious inso- 
lence, vulgur incompetence or reckless assumption, it is 
idle to expect that the evils now complained of will be 
abated. And if they are not abated, the present Reform 
Administration will justly be held responsible, and as 


justly suffer, for its perpetuation of a system and of 


T{\HE annoyances and outrages to which ocean travelers | 


are often subjected in the examination of their 
effects on landing at this port have long been the subject 
of complaint. The laws under which these inspections 
are made contemplate the prevention of frauds upon 
the revenue, but they are too frequently executed as if they 
were designed exclusively for the annoyance and abuse 
of the traveling public, with only secondary reference 
to the interests of the Treasury. Well-known citizens 
whose reputation aud character should place them above 


| 


methods which are a disgrace to the American name. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
HE college presidents are discussing the question of 
the elective system, but there are other changes in 
American college education besides the introduction of 
the elective system of studies. These changes are not so 
important as that suggested by the elective system, and 
yet they are of enough importance to demand consider- 
able attention. 
One of the first reforms which should be introduced 


character. 

Along this same line also it may be noted that it 
would be well for the colleges to nurture a more intimate 
relationship between the professors and the pupils. The 
German university owes its distinction in large part to 
the Seminar ; but the Seminar is simply a close scholarly 
relationship between a teacher and a pupil. The Seminar 
has, to a limited extent, been introduced into some of our 
institutions, perhaps more fully at Harvard and at Johns 
Hopkins than elsewhere. It should be introduced into 
every college, for it tends at once to give the professor 
freshness and vigor in his methods, and also to arouse 
the student to original investigation. 


‘* AMUSEMENTS.” 

7 events of the dramatic stage, great and small, are by a care- 

less classification jumbled together in absurd promiscuity with 
circuses, sparring- matches and clam-bakes, under the head of 
‘‘amusements.” The word may be, in this application, doubly a 
misnomer. Some things presented at our theatres are so vulgar, or 
so stupid, that they are not amusing even in the way of the distrac- 
tions just enumerated. On the other hand, the drama, where it is 
in any degree worthy of its high office and destinies, is much more 
than an amusement, albeit one of the essential conditions of its pros- 
perity is that it entertain. The real dramatist is a philosopher and a 
satirist ; the real actor is his interpreter, and consequently his colla- 
borator, In the harmonious collaboration of the two, we have surely 
that ‘* high criticism of life,” which Matthew Arnold insists upon as 
a chief characteristic of the best poetry. In its relation to the life of 
the thinking portion of modern society, the stage is a teacher whose 
lessons are illustrated with living colors, and whose maxims, im- 
parted through the sources of langhter and tears, sink profoundly 


| into the human heart, 


It behooves us, then, to inquire what preparations our dramatic 


| . . 
| authors, managers and players are making or have completed for 








our artistic entertainment and moral edification during the season 
now beginning. The majority of the leading theatres throughout the 
country are already open for the brief ‘ preliminary” season, and 
next month the regular season will be thoroughly under way. Poor 
indeed is the house that has not, according to announcement, been 
renovated and refitted in the most luxurious manner, regardless of 
expense, While no such extravagant outlay has been indulged in 
to secure new plays and to organize and develop capable companies 
of actors, a commendable spirit of enterprise is observable even in 
these unwonted directions. It is especially encouraging to see that 
our native authors are beginning to find themselves preferred and 
honored in their own country, and that they are fairly earning this 
preference by giving us every year more genuine and more finished 
work, The estrangement between literature and the stage is dying 
out. There is no longer any need or excuse for the wholesale >..- 
portation of French and English plays into the United States. 
When our managers can command such home products as Mr. 
Gillette’s ‘*Held by the Enemy,” Mr. Lloyd’s ‘* Dominie’s Daugh- 
ter,” Mr. Lathrop’s “Elaine,” Mr. Denman Thompson's ‘ Old 
Homestead,” and Mr. Arthur’s ‘ Still Alarm ’’— to mention only a 
few recent successes—-why should they betray their actors and bore 
their audiences with scenes and characters constructed for and only 
intelligible to the playgoers of Paris or London? We are now 
promised, for immediate production, new comedies by Bronson, 
Howard, Fred. Marsden, Charles Gaylor, Clay Greene and David 
Belasco, and others ; new society dramas by well-known New York 
and Boston lit/éraleurs, and new dramatizations of Stevenson’s and 
Ryder Haggard’s novels by American playwrights. Not long since 
Judge Barrett wrote a society play for Wallack’s ; and now Admiral 
Porter's ‘‘ Allan Dare,” adapted from his own romance, has been 
done in elaborate style at the Fifth Avenue. Even Howells and 
James have made bids for popularity on the boards, 
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It may be said, perhaps, that we are in a condition to profit more 
from imported actors than from imported plays. We have no na- 
tional dramatic school, and very few stock companies, where the 
traditions of the art are preserved, and where young men and 
women can systematically acquire the technicalities of their pro- 
fession. In New York city, the centre of things theatrical on this 
continent, there are about twenty-five theatres, only five of which 
have stock companies and bring out original works. These five are 
Daly’s, the Madison Square, Wallack’s (under Mr. Abbey), the new 
Lyceum, and the house of Mr, Edward Harrigan, the Dickens of 
the American stage. Even of these five companies scarcely one is 
a compact and permanent organization in the sense that those of 
the European capitals are. Hence we can well afford, for some 
time yet, to pay for and take pleasure in the visits of artists like 
Irving and Ellen Terry, Salvini, Coquelin, Barnay, Ristori and 
Bernhardt, and the Meiningen troupe. 

On the whole, we may justly survey our theatrical field in an 
optimistic spirit. That a rather undue proportion of rubbish in 
the way of burlesque and rough farce-comedy encumbers the stage 
at the present moment is undeniable. The excuse commonly made 
for it is that we are, as a people, nervous and overworked, and go 
to the theatre mainly with the idea of forgetting our cares in “ the 
loud langh that speaks the vacant mind.” Probably a better ex- 
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planation of the apparent predilection for tinsel and horse play is | 


to be found in the simple exuberance of the still large and demon- 


strative class of unsophisticated playgoers in our rapidly growing | 


cities and towns, They are yet in the early stages of their dramatic 
education, and which correspond to similar phases in the career of 
the talented author who begins with a minstrel sketch, or of the 
boy who makes his début as the hind-legs of a heifer, and finally 
develops into a classic interpreter of Shakespeare. 


A ROMANTIC HISTORY. 


eo years ago this Fall the extraordinary celebration over the 

completion of the Northern Pacific Railroad was followed by 
the startling downfall of the man who had brought that completion 
The contrast was dramatic, and afforded an opportunity 
Plenty of ill-natured things 


about. 
for a large amount of moralizing. 
were said, but even the ‘‘glare of publicity” in which Henry 
Villard then stood revealed no dishonest action on his part. He 
had been over-sanguine, and even reckless, and he had contracted 
for more than he could per‘orm, but althongh his wisdom was 
questioned, his downfall was not that of a ‘‘ Napoleon of Finance,” 
and for once it happened that a railway magnate and operator met 
financial ruin, but saved his honor, For a time he retired to ob- 
security, living upon salvage from the wreck, since, thanks to his 
friends and property held by his wife, the term ruin in his case was 
only comparative. His return to this country was unheralded, and 
in Wall Street and in most railroad circles it has scarcely been 
known that Henry Villard had again entered active life. But it 
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1st, 7,000 miles of new track, the total for the year being 11,568 
miles. The new track this year has been placed upon 219 roads, 
and is still in progress upon 100 of them, while it is under way, or 
about to be begun, on at least 50 more, 
1887 will probably exceed 12,000 miles ; thus surpassing the record 
of construction of the most notable year in the history of railroad 
building in the United States. And there is one feature of this 
activity this year that is especially gratifying—a larger percentage 
of the new track than during any previous period of activity is 
being laid where it is actueely needed, and not in anticipation of 
business to be created in the future. 


so that the new mileage for 


Ir seems that we have now, in addition toan American Opera 
which is not nationa!, a National Opera which is not American. 
The former, Mrs. Thurber’s original organization, is ‘‘in abey- 
ance” for the time being. The latter has been organized by Mr. 
Charles E, Locke, who managed the American Opera last year, and 
who now announces a season of 140 nights of grand opera, sung in 
English by a company of artists largely European, and embracing 
some prominent members of last year’s organization. There is im- 
mense vitality in the idea of grand opera in the vernacular, which 
we do not doubt will be eventually realized, though perhaps not 
fully until we have operas not only sung, but composed, by 
Americans, _ Pee 

TuosE who were engaged in the construction of the North- 
western Extension of the Western Union Telegraph line, in 1866, by 
which it was proposed to establish communication betwecn Europe 
and America by means of a cable beneath Behring Strait, are 
unanimously of opinion that such a line could not have been main- 
tained in working order along the inhospitable Northwest Coast, 
even if it could have been completed. If the physical obstacles to 
the construction of a telegraph line are too great to be overcome, the 
distinguished American now abroad quoted by Mr. Smalley in the 
Tribune certainly is ‘* wild” when he predicts that ‘‘ we shall put 
a railroad along the Pacific shores to Behring Strait, and with three 
hours’ ferriage carry a Pullman car from New York to St. Peters- 
burg.” There are some things that even Yankee enterprise is not 
equal to, and this is probably one of them. 


Mr. Sewarp and Mr. Sumner anticipated that large revenues 
would accrue to the United States from its Alaskan purchase, and 


' enumerated many of the sources from which they thought they 


now appears that Mr. Villard has preserved throughout his mis- | 
fortunes the backing cf the foreign capitalists who gave him his 


first hold on the Northwest, as well as the confidence of powerful 
friends in this country; and at the recent Northern Pacific election 
he was restored to the directory of the company he largely created, 
as the representative of an interest which, if not practically domi- 
nant, will hereafter exercise a very positive influence over its policy 
and management. It is stated that as one result of the change of 
management, the Northern Pacific will be united at the eastern end 
with the Wisconsin Central, and at the other with an Oregon road, 
giving clear communication from Chicago to the Pacific, with the 
prospect of further combinations east of Chicago which will give a 
route from ocean to ocean, just as Huntington controls a route 
from ocean to ocean in the South, and the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad is seeking to do by way of. Kansas, 


Newspaper reporter, negotiator of railroad bonds, manager of a | 


‘blind pool” controlling millions, head of a great transcontinental 
railroad, a ruined man, forgotten for a time, to emerge from ob- 
scurity as again one of the railroad kings of this country—surely 
this is as romantic and dramatic a history as anything even in that 
portion of modern fiction which takes cognizance of romance. It is 
doubtful whether just such a series of sudden ups and downs could 
be paralleled in any other country. The chances in America are 
still many, despite monopolies and centralization, and this story is 
an encouraging one. But, notwithstanding the successful careers 
founded upon trickery, it is probable that this particular instance 


of a rehabilitation of shattered fortunes would not have been re- | 


corded, had not honesty marked the career for a time eclipsed. 


Tue nations of Europe are finding out that it is cheaper to pur- 
chase goods in the countries in waich they are produced in the 
distant East and South rather than to buy them at second hand in 
England. 





The result is that Great Britain is being deprived of its | 
distributing trade in Europe, of which it used to have almost a | 


monopoly, and that the commerce of some of the Continental | 


countries is increasing much more rapidly than her own. It would 


be very gratifying if the same could be said of the foreign carrying 


trade of the United States, ae 

To THE enterprise and resources of The Studio the public is in- 
debted for what is undoubtedly the most exquisite and artistic por- 
trait of Mrs, Cleveland now extant. This is the etching made after 


his own drawing from life by M. Paul Rajon, the distinguished | 


French artist, during his visit to this country last Winter, when the 
charming subject amiably accorded him two sittings at the White 
House. The etching appears in the July number of The Studio, 
which, after an unavoidable delay of several weeks, is now ready 


for delivery. The etching is a success, no less than the ably edited | 


art review which it adorns, nie! 

WE propose to prosecute a thorough inquiry into, and exposure 
of, the peculiar methods of Custom-house inspection at this port. 
In the portrayal of the indignities and outrages to which the travel- 
ing public are subjected, both pen and pencil will be employed ; and 
to the end that the agitation of the subject may be the more effect- 
ive, our columns will be open to statements of facts bearing upon it 
from all who may have suffered from the existing vicious methods, 
and desire to contribute to their removal. All ocean tourists are 
concerned in the abatement of the evil, and if all who have suffered 
will declare their grievances, a case will be made out which no Ad- 
ministration can afford to ignore, 


Tue unequaled activity in railroad-building in this country 
during the first six months of the present year, noticed and com- 
mented upon in July, in these columns, was unabated throughout 
that month and August, so that the aggregate mileage of new track 


laid in eight months was, according to the Railway Age, no less | 


than 6,452 miles. These figures have never before been reached 
for the same time in any other year in the history of this or any 
other country, except in 1882, when there had been laid, September 





would be derived, no one of which, however, has yielded a cent ; 
while the seal fisheries, which they knew nothing of, have been a 
constant source of income. 
strictiy limiting the number of seals to be killed every year, and, 
after that, protecting them from unauthorized slaughter. But it 
is no easy matter to watch a body of water as large as Behring Sea, 
and the profits of illegitimate killing are so great that it is scarcely 
surprising to read in Treasury Agent Tingle’s report an estimate 
that no less than 50,000 skins have been taken by marauders this 
year, of which 5,300 have been seized by the United States revenue 
officers, As the number of good skins taken by the lessee this year 
was only 100,000, it will be seen to what proportions this illegitimate 
killing of seals has grown. 


They have been made so only by 


THE iron-masters of the South are learning that something more 
than inexhaustible deposits of iron cre and coal, abundant capital 
to build furnaces and good markets, are necessary to enable them 
to compete successfully with the Pennsylvania furnaces. The read- 
ing public has been led to expect an enormous increase this year in 
the output from the furnaces of Alabama, Tennessee and Georgia ; 
and if their productive capacity was equal to their number, finished 
and in course of construction, this expectation would not be disap- | 
pointed. But a correspondent, writing from Birmingham, Ala., | 
estimates that the product of Southern iron this year will scarcely 
equal that of last. The reasons he gives are lack of coke, fuel, in- 
telligent labor and skillful management, and delays in building new | 
furnaces. Next year, he believes, Southern furnaces will be much 
sharper competitors with those of Pennsylvania. The South is find- 
ing out the truth that unremitting labor intelligently directed is 
absolutely essential to the development of its rich mineral wealth. 


Tue prominent part taken by Speaker Carlisle in the confer- 
ences in relation to tariff legislation said to have been held at the 
President's country seat near Washington, the talk of appointing 
toger Q. Mills, of Texas, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, and the desire of the lat- 
ter to ‘‘ bounce” Samuel J. Randall out of the Democratic party 
because he favors protective duties, are not hopeful signs of tariff 
legislation during the coming session of Congress. The only con- | 
dition upon which the passage of a tariff Bill will be possible, next 
Winter, will be that it shall be a conservative measure, making no 
attack upon the present protective system., and commending itself 
to Mr. Randall and his followers, and to some of the Republicans 
holding less radical views upon this question. No Bill prepared by 
Mr. Carlisle or Mr. Mills is likely to be of such a.character. Can 
the Democratic party afford to allow another session of Congress to 
pass, and enter upon a Presidential campaign, without correcting | 
some of those incongruities of the tariff which statesmen of all 
parties admit and deplore ? a 

THE almost unprecedented drought in Ireland, to which we rc- 
cently referred, has just broken up, the change being preceded by 
a series of thunderstorms of the most violent character, The dam- 
age sustained by agriculture through the extreme heat and com- 
plete absence of rain for so many months has not been in the least 
overstated ; no crops, either cereal or root, at all approaching an 
average. The potato, which must be always regarded in Ireland 
as the mainstay of the people, will yield very little better than one- 
third of the average product, some large fields being actually so 
worthlesss as to render digging an utterly useless work. The hay 
crop is also the poorest that has been gathered in several decades. 


Nor is Ulster in the least more fortunate than its sister provinces, 
The flax crop is the poorest, both as regards quality and quantity, 
that has been pulled for many years, and so great is the dearth of 
water, that the greatest diffculty is experienced in getting it 
steeped ; the crops being in many cases kept ‘‘stooked” in the 
fields, waiting for the long-hoped-for rain. Altogether, the year 
will long be remembered as a particularly gloomy one in the annals 
of Irish agriculture. 


Some time since an English newspaper insinuated that it would | 
be unsafe to truat the Thistle to the guidance of an American pilot 
in the races for the America’s cup, This reflection upon the honor | 
of our pilots, and yachtsmen as well, called out an indignant protest 
from the American Press, although it was perhaps unnecessary to 
take so low a suspicion seriously, Yet a portion of the American 
Press has seemed willing. to _attribut2 dishonorable conduct to the 
owners of the Thistle. A wild fairy tale of some sort of_a soda- 
fountain attachment to the Jhistle’s keel was promulgated by one 





¢ 
83 
newspaper, and there were some who solemnly maintained that the 
Thistlesailed not upon water, but upon a bed of air bubbles. There 
has appeared to be a prevalent notion that the Thistle’s keel 
cealed a mystery, and, therefore, she has been spied upon like a 


con- 


hostile man-of-war until unreasoning inquisitiveness culminated in 
a midnight investigation of her keel by a diver employed by a city 
newspaper. Such treatment of a stranger must give the Scotch 
yachtsmen a curious idea of American courtesy. This race is sup- 
posed to represent the acme of truly sportsmanlike spirit, but if 
American yachtsmen are to sustain their reputation as sportsmen 
and gentlemen, they wonld do well to repudiate the injurious sus- 
piciousness and Paul Pry spirit to which we have referred, 


Now THatT the usual Autumn revival of activity in business has 
followed upon the departure of Summer, the Saturday half holiday 
has become most unopular among bankers, brokers and represent- 
atives of the dry goods and other trades, When business is lively, 
six full days are needed for its transaction, in the opinion of the 
majority of employers, and it seems doubtful whether the half- 
holiday will be maintained the year round. It is pointed out that 
this half-holiday takes out twenty-six days, or nearly a month, from 
the working year. Adding Sundays and other holidays, about one- 
fourth of the working year is gone. If the hours of labor are re- 


| duced from ten to eight, or one-fifth, then nearly two months more 


must be deducted, leaving seven months for work and five for play. 

3ut Saturday is practically a whole holiday in many kinds of busi- 
ness under the present law, and taking out the whole day, there 
remain only six mouths of the year for work. If wages are not 
reduced proportionately, business in this country is obviously at a 
hopeless disadvantage compared with business in countries which 
work the year through. In Germany, indeed, which is severely 
crowding English manufactures, work on Sunday seems to be 
deemed necessary to successful competition. Germany’s example 
is not to be imitated, but since stagnation in business from compe- 
tition or other causes is felt sooner or later most severely by work- 
ingmen, it is wel] for them to consider both sides, and not to carry 
the fashion of holidays and short hours to an extreme. 


LIEUTENANT Wooprorp, an Inspector of the Signal Service 
Bureau of the War Department, has recently given some interesting 
facts to the public with reference to the work of the Bureau. Many 
persons will be surprised to hear that the Signal Service Station on 
the top of Mount Washington is to be discontinued. It has always 
been interesting to watch the atmospheric changes as reported 
from that station, but the authorities have regarded these reports 
more as curiosities than as being of any practical benefit. .The 
altitude is so great that the changes there rarely affect the lower 
atmospheric strata. The wind might be blowing a hurricane at the 
summit of the mountain, while a dead calm prevailed at the base. 
During the Summer season the station will be maintained simply to 
accommodate visitors to the mountains, but it is to be dispensed 
with during the Winter as a needless expense. Speaking of the 
talked-of introduction of the newly invented electrometer, Lieuten- 
ant Woodruff explains the object of the instrument to be the fore- 
telling the apparent approach of thunderstorms by several hours. 
The electrometer has not as yet been brought to a state of perfec- 
tion which yields practical results, but a series of observations is 
being taken by all the stations, under all conditions of atmospheric 
pressure, and by a comparison of these, with the help of the elec- 
trometer, it will be possible to predict with accuracy the approach 
of storms of the character named. This will, of course, be of 
great benefit to all classes of people, and will greatly increase the 
usefulnese of the Signal Service. 

Tue Sun has recently published a graphic account of the cpera- 
tions of the Workingwomien’s Protective Union in this city, to 
which we have occasionally referred. It is important that working- 
women should understand the purpose of this organization, which 
aims to protect them against swindlers, and to secure their dues 
from conscienceless employers. The Union, it appears, has an- 
swered 290,415 applications since its establishment, furnished 
48,107 employments, prosecuted 10,123 complaints of fraud, and re- 
covered and paid to workingwomen $35,372.57 in sums averaging 
$3.49. Without the help of the Union the greater part of this sum 
would have remained in the pockets of cheating employers. One 
more step in legislation, it is stated, remains to be taken before 
poor women can obtain perfect protection, and that is the placing 
of female employés on the same level with male before the law. A 
man against whom judgment has been obtained for unpaid wages 
can be arrested and imprisoned for fifteen days, and a knowledge 
of this fact often brings forth the wages from men who claim to 
have put their property out of their hands. But there is no such 
power over female employers, and it is stated that milliners, dress- 
makers and others are continually swindling their employés out of 
petty sums, while their property is so placed as to be out of the 
reach of the law. These women should be made responsible. In 
this case no one would wish to deny them equal rights with men. 
We may add that applications to the Union cost nothing, and that 
the New York headquarters is at No. 19 Clinton Place. 








On account of their general hostility to government in any form, 
the thoroughgoing Anarchists of the country have hitherto scorned 
to submit themselves to the yoke of citizenship. Perhaps the re- 
cent conflict between themselves and the forces of Henry George 
has led them to see that in order to ‘assert their rights” they need 
votes. At any rate they seem to have waked up to the necessity of 
becoming legal citizens of the United States and obtaining the 
right of suffrage. Herr Johann Most, the leader of the Anarchists 
of New York city, took occasion a short time since to advise his fol- 
lowers to become citizens, and more recently he has set them an 
example by offering his declaration of intention, or application for 
naturalization, to the Clerk of the Superior Court. Very properly, 
his application was refused, because, with characteristic impudence, 
he refused to promise to obey the laws of the State unless he con- 
sidered them ‘*good ”; bad laws, he asserted, he would resist witi 
force. This expression of Anarchist sentiment settled his case, of 
course, but the Chief Clerk might have found an equally good rea- 
son for denying Most’s application in another United States statute, 
which provides that ‘An alien may be admitted to citizenship if it 


| appears that during his residence in this country he has behaved as 
| a man of good moral character, is attached to the Constitution of 


the United States and well disposed to the good order and happiness 
of the same.” This effectually bars Johann Most from the rights of 
American citizenship, a fact for which every patriotic man should 
be thankful. We do not want here the kind of freedom of which he 
is the advocate. Liberty is already established in the United States. 
We do not want to substitute anarchy in its place. Influenced by 
the example of their leader, other Anarchists will no doubt apply in 
considerable numbers, Let all such applicants be carefully ex- 
amined, and their petitions refused unless they will subscribe to the 
oath exacted of other naturalized citizens, 
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BELGIUM.— THE FRANCO-ENGLISH FISHERY RIOTS AT OSTEND — THE CIVIC GUARD FIRING ON THE RIOTERS. 
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BULGARIA.— PRINCE FERDINAND IN STATE UNIFORM. 
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SWITZERLAND.— THE MONT BLANC CENTENARY — MONUMENT TO SAUSSURE AND 
THE GUIDE BALMAT, AT CHAMOUNI. 


FRANCE.—— MONUMENT TO M. THIERS, IN THE PERE-LACHAISE CEMETERY, 
PARIS. 
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FRANCE.— THE NEW IRON CURTAIN OF THE 
COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
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GERMANY.— THE NEW KRUPP GUN FOR THE ITALIAN NAVY, ON THE RAILWAY FOR CONVEYANCE TO SPEZZIA. . 
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PENNSYLVANIA.— JOHN L. HILL, FOUNDER OF THE 
TOWN OF RUNNYMEDE, FLA. 
PHOTO. BY STOKES, 


MR. JOHN L. HILL, AND THE TOWN OF 
RUNNYMEDE, FLA. 
y R. JOHN L. HILL, the head of the ‘ Floradelphia Syndicate ” 
4! which is engaged in building up the town of Runnymede, Fia., 
and proposes to make the rich country thereabout blossom like 


the rose, is one of Philadelphia’s most prominent and prosperous | 


citizens, 
of years. 


His public career in that city has extended over a score 


he was appointed, in 1869, Collector of Delinquent Taxes. 
he was chosen by the the City Government as one of the commis- 
sioners to represent Philadelphia at the Vienna Exposition in the 
year following. Mr. Hill fulfilled his part in this mission satis- 
factorily, and when the erection of the new public buildings of the 
City of Philadelphia was decided upon, he was appointed one of 
the first commissioners to take charge of the construction, and he 
has been a leading spirit in this important commission ever since. 





As long ago as 1867, Mr. Hill was chief clerk in the | 
Department of the Receiver of Taxes, which position he held until | 
In 1873 | 


Although it is entirely an office of honor, he has devoted his 
time in its behalf, taking care to see that everything is done on 
strict business principles and in the best interests of the city. 

In 1885 Mr. Hill visited the State of Florida, where he spent 
the Winter. Observing the many opportunities for development 
presented by that State, he conceived the idea of founding a 
Winter resort, or, rather, a colony which might become a Winter 
resort. To this end he entered into association with a few 
friends ; among whom was Mr. Hamilton Disston, one of Phila- 
delphia’s wealthiest and most enterprising citizens, and what 
is known as the ‘‘Floradelphia Syndicate” was formed. The 
name ‘‘ Floradelphia ” was coined by Mr. Hill as an amalgamation 
of Philadelphia and Florida. The object of this Syndicate was, 
and is, to establish a new town in Florida, where Northern enter- 
prise and thrift can find scope. Proceeding with care and de- 
liberation, it was some time before Mr. Hill found the precise 
location he desired. While in Florida he met Mr. A. Beauchamps 
Watson, a wealthy gentleman from London, who had been in the 
country for some time, and who was just preparing to start the 
town of Runnymede on East Tohopokaliga Lake, twelve miles 
from Kissimmee City, Fla. Mr. Hill was at once impressed with 
this place, and especially with the rich character of the land sur- 
rounding it, which is susceptible of the highest cultivation in the 
production of vegetables, sugar-cane, tropical fruits of all kinds, 
ete. This land will produce choice vegetables in the Winter, and 
early Spring months of February, March and April, which ean be 
shipped to Northern markets at a very large profit, at a time 
of the year when there is no competition here. This struck Mr, 
Hill as being exactly what he was looking for. 

The products of these rich and productive lands would sustain 
a town and give employment to many people, in trucking, fruit 
and vine-raising, sugar-planting, rice-growing, etc., having at ¢he 
same time the advantage of quick transportation to the Northern 
markets. Moreover, the town is situated on a beautiful lake of 
clear, fresh water, covering about twenty square miles, and afford- 
ing splendid facilities for boating, fishing, ete. With all these 
things in view, Mr. Hill concluded that energy, enterprise and 
capital could not fail to develop this place into one of the most 
attractive as well as one of the largest and richest towns in the 
State. In 1886, he purchased the tract from Mr. Watson; and 
he is now at work carrying out his ambitious plans for its future. 


Nothing will be left undone to make the young town attractive. | 


There is a good, large hotel, which will probably be opened this 
Winter. Several pretty little cottages have already sprung up. 


| been re-surveyed into lots of convenicnt size, and into blocks by 


the acre for market-gardening, etc. 

Mr. Hill has decided to devote his entire attention to this work 
in order to insure the success it merits. He has built a steamboat 
to afford quick transportation between Runnymede and Kissimmee 
City, on the South Florida Railroad, until the short road to 
Runnymede shall be constructed, the distance being only about 
twelve miles. Another advantage by which Mr. Hill profits is the 
starting of a new enterprise by a party of gentlemen headed by 
Mr. James Scott, son of the late Thomas Scott, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, who are putting up one of the largest 
sugar-mills in the country, almost adjoining the town of Runny- 
mede, This is an excellent thing for small or large planters in 


| The avenues are being carefully graded, and the place has all | 





HON. SAMUEL S. CARLISLE, UNITED STATES MINISTER 
TO BOLIVIA. 
PHOTO, BY JOHN H, CLARKE, NEW ORLEANS,—SEE PAGE 87. 


that vicinity, opening at their doors a market for their cane, when 
raised. The character of soil in this immediate locality generally 
produces at a fair estimate about $200 per acre in cane. 

Mr. Hill has established his headquarters at No. 5 South Broad 


| Street, Philadelphia, where his clerks are busy attending to an 
| extensive correspondence from all parts of the country, mailing 





information, maps, etc. He has also established a branch office in 
Washington, D. C. 

The Hon. William D. Kelley, who visited Runnymede last Win< 
ter, was very favorably impressed with the place, and in his book, 
“‘The New South,” just about being issued, he pays particular 
attention to this portion of the State and its advantages, The 
Hon. A. K. McClure, editor of the Philadelphia Times, and many 
other prominent gentlemen who have visited the place, entertain 
the same enthusiastic opinion as Mr. Hill, who has been deservedly 
complimented on his good judgment in securing this location and 
establishing the town of Runnymede. 


SELECTING A COMPETITOR FOR THE YACHT ‘‘ THISTLE.”’— THE TRIAL RACE OF SEPTEMBER 16TH — SCENE AFTER THE START, 


FROM A SKETCO BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 87. 
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TEMPLE AND ‘TOMB. 


VNHE said, ‘1 will build a temple 

Ss A shrine for my love—my own ;” 

And she wrenched the gems from her diadems, 
And laid the corner-stone, 

And the walls were white and shining 
With the light of perfect trust, 

And the gleaming spire rose high and higher, 
Like a faith that scorns the dust. 


It gleamed in the glorious sunlight 
A thing of wonderful art, 

Built of all things best and holiest 
That grow in a woman’s heart. 

And high up over the temple, 
In a niche in the tower above, 

A snow-white throne in splendor shone 
For the worshiped idol—Love. 
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There 
quency of the fires, covering the 
over three years, which indicated permanency in 
the presence of their perpetrator, not the chance 
coming and going of the occasiona] tramp. Had 
they been the incendiarism of wandering tramps, 
there would have been periods of a close succession 
of several fires, followed by an interval of rest and 
no fires. 

From all these collected facts I concluded that 
the incendiary was a woman, probably o* good 
station, from the marked avoidance of stormy 
nights, and a permanent resident of the place. 

My next step was to visit the sites of all the 
fires, both recent and remote. I not only visited 
the scenes of past fires, but I also inspected and 
dotted down on a map, that I made out as I went 


was a noticeable regularity in the fre- | to the perpetrators of the deed. 


long pe riod of 





xamining myself, judge and jury in one, asking 
if L could possibly have made any mistake, when, 
between the heavy peals of thunder, I suddenly 
caught the words: 
“Seen Dick lately * i 
“ No : 
him again.” 


At the words “fire-queen” I pricked up my | 


ears. 

“The ‘red paint’ business doesn’t seem to 
agree with Dick,” continued the first speaker, 
with a half-laugh. ‘‘I saw him the other day, and 
he looks years older than he did a month ago,” 


“Tf I had that woman I'd clap a pair of ‘ brace- | 
shed. 
| to make sure the flames had well started, then, 


lets’ on her, of a kind her dainty wrists weuldn’t 
like,” replied his companion. 
“Tf it wasn’t for betraying an old friend I'd 


I was busy cross- | 


guess his fire-queen has gone back on | 


| out. 
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his way, and fairly saturated it with kerosene ; 
then taking it by the shafts, she pushed it towards 
the entrance of-the shed. 

As I watched the thoroughness of her work, for 
a moment a question of its consequences flashed 
across me. But my men had close instructions, 
we were well prepared, and I had no fear of them, 
now that the moment of decisive action had come. 

She next took a box of matches from her pocket. 
She was cool, quiet and deliberate in all she did, 
pausing every now and then to look about before 
continuing her work. When all her preparations 
were completed, she went to the door and looked 
Apparently satisfied, she returned, struck a 
match and set fire to the piled-up material in the 
For one brief moment she watched it, as if 


with a slight, quick movement, she ignited a heavy 


. 


along, all the present empty and unoccupied barns 
and stables. At the end of rather more thana 
week I was ready to settle down to my regular 
work of possible detection of ‘‘ the person or per- 
sons unknown.” 


But suddenly over its beauty 
A shadow fell one morn, 

Between the light and the temple bright 
There settled the cloud of scorn. 

It hung from the glistening tower 


twist of paper she had made up, threw it burning 
into the kerosene-saturated buggy, and with a 
rush started for the door. But as she reached it 
my grip was on her arm, the sharp signal given, 


give my ladybug up right quick, and gather in 

that reward. A clean five thousand isn’t to be 

picked up every day for the asking,” said the 
| other, rather gruffly. 





To the corner-stones below ; 
It covered the walls like funeral palls— 
It tarnished the throne of sow. 


The woman who reared the temple 
Looked up with a smothered moan, 

Then bowed her head and with white lips said, 
“T must tear it stone from stone.” 

With hands that were bruised and bleeding 
She pulled down the structure bright, 

Till the tower of trust fell into the dust, 


She picked out her beautiful jewels 
From the débris at her feet, 
And her soul was pained to see them stained 
And hurt by the soil of the street. 
The clouds grew darker and darker, 
And the world seemed draped in gloom, 
And the broken gems of her diadems 
Formed corner-stones of a tomb. 


| 
And with it the throne of white. | 
| 
| 
j 
' 


And she built from the shattered fragments 
Of the temple fair and bright 

A sepulchre for the hopes that were, 
And buried them out of sight. 

And there in that grave in the silence, 
Where she rolled a mighty stone, 

Lie buried her youth and her heart's best truth, 
While she walks in the world—alone. 


A MODERN FIRE-WORSHIPER. 
A DETECTIVE’S STORY. 
By A. T. SINCLAIRE. 

REIGN of terror prevailed in Paynesville. 

A For months stealthy and tireless incen- 

diaries had held the town at their mercy. 

The consternation had become universal. . At last, 

urged on by a resistless popular demand, the town 

authorities resolved upon heroic measures, and a 

large reward was offered for the detection and 

arrest of the fire-fiends, It was at this point that 
I was called into the case. 

I began my detective work by numerous private 
conferences with the city authorities, citizens and 
officials of the insurance companies, questioning 
them upon the facts and attending circumstances 
of the fires. I also examined the fire records in 
connection with a local map of Paynesville, and 
the result of three days’ interviews, questions and 
examinations was the following collected data : 
Of fifty-two barns, stables and outbuildings 
burned within a period of about three years and a 
half, thirty-four had been entirely empty and dis- 
used at the time of setting on fire ; nine contained 
property of little value ; five held valuable stocks 
of hay and grain; three had each two animals in 
them, and not rescued from the fire ; and only one 
case, but that a remarkable one, presented any ex- 
ception to this general condition of emptiness and 
disuse. This was in the burning of the large 
private stable belonging to a wealthy resident of 
Paynesville, where eight animals were lost, to- 
gether with several valuable carriages, etc., while 
the coachman’s family of seven persons, living 
over the stables, barely escaped with their lives. 
With this exception there had been little loss of 
live stock, and there was but this one instance 
where human lives were endangered. 

The latter case bothered me for a while, ap- 
parently conflicting with a certain hypothesis 
forming in my mind. But upon subsequent in- 
quiry, I found that the stable had been empty and 
entirely unused for several months before the fire, 
and had only been occupied a few days previous, the | 
owner's family having returned from a prolonged 
absence abroad. 

The fires had nearly all occurred about eleven 
o’clock at night, usually between a quarter before 
and ten minutes past eleven ; when later, there | 
was evidence of their having been started earlier, 
but for some cause they had been slow in breaking 
out. 
curred between the hours of half-past ten p.m. 
and two a,M., and thirty-three of them had 


broken out shortly before or soon after eleven P. m. | 


The fifty-two fires had all happened on dark 
nights, when there was no moon, but the atmo- 
sphere clear, Not one of the fires had been on a 
stormy night. 

My examination of the local map, in connection 
with the records of the Fire Department, showed 
the localities of the successive fires to be in recur- 
rent opposite directions, skipping about in their 


course, but with a certain methodic order, every | 


third or fourth fire occurring in the immediate 
neighborhood of a previous one, this regular 
coming back again in their course indicating a 
definite, intelligent planning. 

There was also a strange periodicity in the re- 
curring intervals of these fires, two of them some- 
times occurring within a week of each other, and 
then there was a lapse of from four to five weeks 
before the next fire; thus suggesting an element 
of femininity that struck me like a sudden revela- 
tion, and of which I could not afterwards rid 
myseli. 





Of the fifty-two fires, all of them had oc- | 





In my examination of unoccupied buildings, I 
had noted three, which, from a close study of the 
map I had made, showing the routes followed by 
the fires, I considered most likely to receive the 
next visit of the fire-fiend. Of these, two were on 
the outskirts of the city, near the sites of old fires. 
The third was a rickety mass of low, shambling 
buildings on a side street, a lonely, secluded spot, 
densely shaded by heavy maple-trees, making the 
place dark enough at night to conceal any crime, 
while the trees lining the street on both sides for 
several blocks provided a long distance of safe 
escape. 

These stables were owned by a non-resident, 


| and had been allowed, from want of repair, to be- 


unfit for They adjoined handsome 
private grounds, and had long been an eyesore 
to the people. 

Having fixed on these three buildings as the 
next threatened, I called in six of my best men 
and prepared for action. 

My plan was to set a night-watch of two men in 
each of these three buildings, myself making the 


come use, 


| third in one of them, at the same time protecting 


each of them from fire. I therefore had collected 
and carefully placed in each building a number of 
old carpets, blankets and woolen refuse, some 
large casks filled with water, buckets and hand- 
grenades —for I intended to let the incendiaries 
start their fire, under watchful eyes, so as to have 


| absolute proof of their guilt, and then extinguish 


it before any serious damage was done. It is true, 
this work would have to be quick and sure, for the 
free use of kerosene in starting these fires had 
been clearly traceable in nearly every instance, 
and was, in fact, the only way to account for their 
gaining such rapid headway, making total de- 
struction cf the building all but certain before the 
firemen could arrive. But my men were cool of 
nerve, trusty, and skilled in their work, and I had 
nofear. I also arranged between the two remote 
buildings, no great distance apart, a means of 
communication, so that the men in each could 
instantly go to the aid of the others at a given 
signal, 

By the time I had completed these arrangements 
full two weeks had gone by. A period of compara- 
tive inactivity now followed, and the authorities 
were becoming uneasy at the lack of some definite 
results of ‘“‘all this work and expense.” But 
meantime my men were not idle. They were 
mingling with the people, visiting suspicious 
haunts, and exercising a keen scrutiny every- 
where. 

One day, Parker, one of the men on night-post 
with me, on making his report, remarked, inci- 
dentally : 

‘“*There’s a woman that’s very fond of driving 
about the country. She is here and there, in and 
out of town, and along the roads. She drives a 
pony phaeton, sometimes alone, but sometimes has 
a coachman ; she is @ regnlar barn-inspector, with 
a fancy for looking at vacant ones. To-day I met 
her as I was coming along the road to Elliott’s 
Mills. There is a place there ‘For Sale.’ The 
family moved away about a month ago, and house, 
barn and everything else are clean dead empty. 
Just as she was opposite the gates she made the 
coachman stop to pick up her parasol that had 
fallen out; and I'll be hanged if she didn’t drop 
it herself on purpose, so as to have a good look at 
the place.” 

‘*What is she like?” 1 asked. 

‘She is about eighteen or twenty, of medium 
build, black hair, large, soft dark eyes, and as 
pretty and quiet-looking a piece of furniture as 
you ever set eyes on.” 

The next day, Martin, one of the men in charge 
of the other buildings, reported a woman, answer- 


| ing the same description, passing and repassing 


his barn in aslow, watchful way, as though expect- 
ing to meet somebody, yet always eying the barn, 
which faced directly upon the street, and finally 
walking quietly away. 

I instructed my men to get this woman, in case 


she were wanted; and next day she was traced to | 


her home on Summit Heights, a woodland ridge in 
the suburbs of the city, where a number of fine 


| residences were situated, and from which a com- 


manding view of all Paynesville could be had. 
That same night, about nine o'clock, I was re- 
turning from an interview with the Mayor, and 
was on my way to my post, when I was overtaken 
by a violent thunderstorm, with heavy rain. I 
hastily took refuge under a railroad bridge, glad 
to escape a drenching. Bracing myself behind 
one of the projecting stone foundations, I was 
soon lost in thought, and did not at first notice 
two men who had sought the same shelter soon 
after me. I had enough to think of. The Mayor 
was getting impatient, complaining of *‘ delay,” 
‘nothing definite,” and I had to admit to myself 
that I had as yet very little “‘to show.” To-night 
rounded the third week of my stay in Paynesville, 
to-morrow would begin the fourth week since -the 
last fire, and I had really no direct, positive clew 


‘*She’s played a pretty long rope,” was the curt 
reply; ‘* but she'll find, some day, she’s come to the 
short end of it.” 

I had my case! I knew it! My heart gave a 
great throb of triumph and relief. After all, it 
was a woman! From that moment those two men 
were to be in my close care until they led me to 
my quarry. The sharp flashes of lightning had 
revealed them to me, while they had not seen me 
in my concealment. 

The storm had now abated, and the men left 
their shelter, followed by their shadow, myself. 
They took me to a saloon in the neighborhood. 
From there I sent for a District Telegraph boy, 
and directed him to go to the corner near the 
building where I had my night-post ; when there, 
to give a peculiar whistle, and to bring the man 
who would join him to me. In fifteen minutes 
Parker came into the saloon. I soon communi- 
cated with him, gave him the spot on my two men, 
and left them in his charge. They could have no 
better keeper. 

Ihad seen tke men before. They belonged to 
the better class of tramps, and one of my men had 
already made their acquaintance. I prt him in 
their company, and they soon connected with the 
man I wanted—the *‘ Dick” of the railroad-bridge 
conversation. His name was Creighton. I had 
already met him, and had once spoken with him, 
but without knowing his name. Dick Creighton 
was a thoroughly first-class gentleman tramp, 
about twenty-seven years of age, good-looking, a 
man of excellent family, and of college education ; 


but early dissipation and irregular habits, lead- | 


ing to the loss of one situation after the other, 
had gradually brought him to what he was. 

Dick was now taken care of, in hopes that he 
would soon bring us to his ‘‘fire-queen,” and, 
sure enough, in two days he had an interview 
with her, and, as I anticipated, she proved to be 
our young lady friend of Summit Heights, Miss 
Natalie Raymond. 


She drove her pony phaeton alone, and met him | 


on a secluded road by the woods, the old forest 
growth that still skirted the town. Their conver- 
sation could not be heard, but Dick was very earn- 
est with her, and seemed to be anxiously pleading 
for some object. She listened quietly, sometimes 
prettily defiant, then talking to him in a coaxing, 
caressing way; and once, as he held her hands, 
and was vehemently remonstrating with her, she 
broke down and cried bitterly. For some time 
he let her cry. At the end of it all she evidently 
made some promise that was satisfactory to Dick, 
for, as she drove off, she turned around, and, with 
a light laugh, cried out, ** I will keep my promise 
this time, Dick!” And she left Dick standing 
looking after her with a glow upon his face as 
though a rainbow illumined it. Perhaps it did— 
the rainbow of hope in the lover’s heart. 

[ at once telegraphed to Columbus for another 
man, and upon his arrival placed this woman in 
his charge, and from that hour, wherever Miss 
Natalie Raymond went, day or night, her shadow 
followed her like fate. 

It was now four weeks since the last fire had oc- 
curred, and Paynesville seemed lulled to rest in a 
period of fancied security. People had ceased 
talking of “‘firebugs,” “tramps” and ‘‘incen- 
diarism,” and even the Mayor and his official ad- 


juncts appeared to have forgotten to question me | 


about ‘‘ results.” 

it was about half-past ten o’clock one night. 
[I was on my regular post, inside the building ; 
Parker and Owens on watch outside. Every- 
thing was as quiet as a graveyard. The night 
was still and dark, the sky overcast, neither moon 
nor star to be seen, and but little wind stirring. 
** Just the night,’ I had remarked to Parker, ‘‘ for 
ladybugs to be out.” It was two days since Dick 
Creighton’s interview with Miss Raymond. I was 
busily thinking over all the present situation, and 
of that interview. What was that promise she 
had made to him? Had it anything to do with 
the fires? If so, would she keep it? And would 
that put a stop to the fires, and The signal 
was given me that some one was approaching. 

I waited, keenly on the alert. In a few minutes 
the small door swung in, and the main door of 
the stable, which stood partly open—for so I found 
it on first examining the place-—was slowly pushed 
back, and a woman stood in the opening. She 
paused a moment, then stepped over and within, 
stood still, aa if to make sure no one was about, 
then slowly closed the door. 
few moments, then hastily, but with singularly 
quiet, easy movements, went to the back part of 
the stable, where a low shed, that had been used 
for tools, joined on two sides the main and wing 
buildings respectively. Here she gathered to- 
gether some loose boards, broken boxes and 
small chips, and drawing a can of kerosene 
from under the loose dark cloak she wore, she 
poured a quantity of it over them. She then 
went to a light-wagon, which some neighbor, 
undaunted by past fires, had put in here out of 





Again she waited a | 





and my men were fighting the fire, the first vivid 
flash of which had shown me the face of Natalie 
Raymond, and I knew for certain that my fire- 
bug and Dick’s fire-queen were the same. 

As she felt my grasp upon her arm, she gave a 
start, flashed up a quick, piercing look at me, and 
then, seeing the flames leap up, she gave a sud- 
den, sharp cry of “Fire! Fire!” In an instant 
I clapped my hand over her mouth, and with a 
word made her understand she must not repeat 
her cry. She then made a mad, fierce struggle to 


free herself from my hold, when I slipped the 
, ** bracelets’ on her wrists, for there was no time 


to be lost fooling with her, and Idid not want to 
hurt her. I then fastened the small door, and 
she knew she was a helpless prisoner, and became 
quiet. 

I was free to help my men, now reinforced by 
Wilson, her shadower, who had followed Miss 
taymond from her home; and thus there were 
four of us at work. It was a sharp, fierce fight 


| for a few minutes, but we had kept well prepared, 


for every night in my round of inspection I had 


| seen for myself that in each building the blankets 
| were freshly wet, the old carpets sprinkled just 


enough to make them damp, the casks and buck- 
ets filled with water, and the hand-grenades ready 
to be snatched up. These precautions served us 
in good stead now, and soon the flames were 
smothered and the fire stamped out, leaving the 


| smoked and blistered wagon, some burned boards 


and a few charred timbers as blackened proofs 
of the incendiary’s act. 

I sent for a carriage, directed Parker to call the 
men off post in the other buildings, for their duty 
was over, and putting Miss Raymond into the car- 
riage, drove to the hotel, and placed her in a suit- 
able room. I took the handcuffs from her wrists, 
that she might remove her hat and cloak, and as I 
did so she asked me, with a strange simplicity that 
went straight to my heart: 

“What are they ?” 

“They are ugly things,” I answered, as I pat 
them in my pocket, ‘‘ that we don’t like to use.” 
Poor thing! the “bracelets” were a kind of 
jewelry she had never seen before, and had to« 
soon learned the use of. 

I wrote a note to her father, telling him that his 
daughter was in my custody at the hotel, and re- 
questing his presence, and sent it by Wilson. I 
also sent a messenger with a note to the Mayor. 
She watched me at first very quietly while I did all 
this, but I noticed now and then a strange glitter 
in her eyes. She soon became restless and uneasy 
in her movements, and talkative, but in a nervous, 
high-pitched tone of voice, and with a half-irrele- 
vant lack of meaning in her speech. I now tried 
to get a confession from her about the fires, but I 
might as well have talked to the dead. She would 
not speak about them, but sat bolt upright in her 
chair, while the curious glitter in her eyes, as she 
looked from me to Parker, who had joined me, and 


| back again, seemed every moment getting brighter, 


and her face was ghastly white. 

‘*What are you going to do with me ?” she kept 
asking. ‘‘Shall you take me away somewhere ?” 
And as I attempted with soothing words to allay 
any fears of harsh treatment, she arose and paced 
the room in a somewhat tragic manner ; but she 
would neither deny nor acknowledge any part in 
the fires, nor, in fact, take any notice of my ques- 
tions or accusations. Finally, thiuking to startle 
her into some admission, I said, *‘ Shall I send for 
Dick ?” 

Alas! I was the incendiary this time. Like a 
flash of lightning she was upon me, beating my 
chest furiously with her hands, tearing wildly at 
me, and trying with unnatural strength to push 
me over, while, with a sharp rig in her voice, she 
cried : 

“You shall not see him! You shall not tell him! 
Dick will never forgive me!’ Then she broke off 
with a shrill laugh, ‘‘ Oh, it was such fun to see 
them burn !” 

Then, with another violent rush at me, she 
threw up both hands, and with a wild, piercing 
scream that rang through the house, shrieked, 
“Fire! fire! fire!” and the next instant was 
swinging across my arm in a dead swoon, and I 
knew that I had before me insanity in one of its 
worst forms. I placed her upon a couch, sum- 
moned the matron of the hotel, and sent for a 
physician, When Natalie Raymond recov>red 
from her swoon she was a raving maniac. 

I will not attempt to describe her father’s an- 
guish upon being told the sad facts. He had sus- 
pected nothing. Natalie was his only child, her 
mother dead, and the insanity hereditary, her 
maternal grandmother having died in an insane 
asylum. Up to this time Natalie had shown no 
symptoms of the disease, for though sometimes a 
little wayward, she had always had a remarkably 
sweet and amiable disposition, while her sex, her 
youth, her social position, and the peculiar cun- 
ning of insanity, had completely warded off all 
suspicion of her incendiary acts. 
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As for poor Dick Creighton, when I sent for him 
the next day and told him all that had happened, 
I pitied him. The story of his acquaintance with 
his “fire-queen” was simple enough. He had 
first met her one day as she was driving along the 
road, alone an accident had happened to the 
harness, and he offered his aid. They were 
mutually attracted, for, as I have said, Dick was 
a gentleman, and the acquaintance thus formed 
soon ripened into a genuine affection on both 
sides. Dick promised to reform and win her 
father’s favor, and all seemed well, when one night 
Dick and his two companions, the men of the rail- 
road-bridge conversation, were in a barn which 
she set on fire, and discovered her in the act, but 
too late to save the building ; yet Dick’s first 
thought, even in the horror of recognizing the 
woman he loved in the incendiary, was to save her 
from detection, and he had hastily sworn his 
friends to secrecy, for his sake, and for her sake, a 
woman. She had afterwards partly admitted to him 
her complicity with previous fires, but ‘‘ meant no 
harm—she liked to see them burn,” and * no 
one was hurt!” and promised never to light an- 
other. Then came another fire, and Dick knew 
that she had done it. No wonder he had grown so 
old in a few weeks. 

In the interview watched by my men, he had, 
partly by a due manly severity, partly by a lover's 
pleading, finally won from her a full confession ; 
that it was she who for these three years past had 
started all the incendiary fires, but always select- 
ing empty barns, that “‘no one should be hurt.” 
In the one instance noted at the beginning of my 
narrative she did not know it had been so recently 
oceupied. With the tears of repentance flowing 
from her eyes, she had promised him, if he would 
forgive her, never to repeat her acts. Dick had 
then told her of a position he had secured in St. 
Louis, and added that, before leaving totakeit, he 
would ask her father’s consent to win her for his 
wife. But he did not add, to her, that he also in- 
tended to tell her father all the unhappy circum- 
stances, and beg him to take his daughter away 
from the scenes of her constant temptation, in the 
hope that time and change of surroundings would 
cure her. But he was too late. The disease was 
developing too rapidly, insanity knows no prom- 
ise, and she lit one fire too many. 

The rest is soon told. Miss Raymond was re- 
moved to an asylum, aud the sad affair, for her 
sake and her father’s, was kept quiet, so that only 
those immediately connected with it knew that 
the incendiary had been discovered. Mr. Ray- 
mond was not only a wealthy, but a just and an 
honorable, man, and he reimbursed, so far as pos- 
sible, all those whose losses were not covered by 
insurance. 

The shock upon Dick Creighton produced a com- 
plete reform. He took his position in St. Louis, 
became a steady business man, and has since 
been admitted to partnership. His two compan- 
ions, by the influence of my men, were induced 
to abandon their tramping. One of them returned 
to his regular trade of carpentry, married an old 


love, and became an industrious member of so- | 


ciety. The other is now one of the ablest men in 
my force. 

In about three months Miss Raymond sufii- 
ciently recovered to be taken to Europe, where 
her reason was finally restored, but her health 
failed, and the next year she died of a fever con- 
tracted at Rome during the Carnival. 

Paynesville has since enjoyed a peaceful im- 
munity from fires, and the last I heard from 
there, it was rejoicing in the full possession of a 
paid fire department. 


HON. SAMUEL STUART CARLISLE, 
U. S. MINISTER TO BOLIVIA. 


ON. SAMUEL 8. CARLISLE, of New Orleans, 
who was recently appointed Minister Resident 

and Consul-general to Bolivia, to succeed William 
A. Seay, resigned, was born in Philadelphia, 
February 11th, 1836, but was carried by his parents 


in the same year to St. Louis, where he spent his | 


boyhood. He received a liberal education at Wy- 
man’s High School, at the time a widely cele- 
brated institution of learning in that city, and 


later completed his studies at the University of | 


Missouri. Upon the breaking out of the Civil War 
he entered the Confederate army as a private, en- 
listing in the First Missouri Regiment, Infantry. 
He was in Breckinridge’s Reserve Division at 
Shiloh, and later was promoted, for meritorious 
service, from the ranks to the staff. He was a 
participant in the defense of Vicksburg, serving 
on the staff of General John 8. Bowen, and re- 


mained in the service to the close of the war. He | to > } 1 
| aim of the fishermen is to prevent foreigners, es- | 


then settled in New Orleans, where he has achieved 
honorable distinction, first engaging in the cotton 
business, and then, in 1875, entering the profession 
of the law, which he has pursued with industry 
and success. He was appointed by the Governor 


of Louisiana a member of the City Board of Public | 


Schools in 1880, and was shortly thereafter elected 
its President, which position he held until 1884. 
He was then elected a State Senator, to represent 


the Garden district of New Orleans, which posi- | 


tion he still holds. In the sessions of the Legisla- 
ture he has specially distinguished himself as an 
earnest friend of education, serving as the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Education. He 
is and has been always a stanch Democrat, and is 
the strong personal friend and political ally of the 
distinguished Senator Eustis, of Louisiana, His 
appointment to the diplomatic service has given 
great satisfaction in Louisiana, The New Orleans 
Picayune says: ‘He is a very energetic gentle- 
man, and his mercantile experience, combined 
with his professional learning, are factors which 
will contribute towards the able fulfillment of the 
mission intrusted to his care.” 


THE “ VOLUNTEER” THE CHOICE. 


PRs... two unsuccessful attempts to find wind 

enough for a race, the two Boston yachts, 
the Mayflower and the Volunteer, had it out last 
Friday, settling once for all which boat is to be 
the Thistle’s competitor in the races for the Ame- 
reca’s cup, It is the Volunteer. In a good wind, 
on the open sea, over a 38-mile course, she beat 


| the Mayflower by a little more than sixteen min- 
utes. In the run of ten miles before the wind the 
Mayflower gained 22 seconds on the Volunteer ; 
in the first reach of nine miles, the Volunteer 
| gained 1 minute and 23 seconds on the Mayflower; 
in the second reach, same distance, she gained 1 
minute and 59 seconds on last year’s favorite ; and 
in the ten miles of beating dead to windward 
which followed, the Volunteer ran away from the 
Mayflower to the extent of 13 minutes and 2 3-5 
seconds. It was a splendid race, gallantly won. 
The Cup Committee decided it settled the ques- 
tion of superiority between the two yachts; and 
official notice was at once given to General Paine. 


Thistle in the races of September 27th and 29th, 
and if necessary, October Ist. Interest in last 


| 
| 
| 
| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Hogan, on the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad | 


engine No. 134, bas driven it at the astonishing 
speed of a mile in thirty-eight seconds, Other 
engineers, with Reading engines Nos. 206, 411, 96, 
97, 98 and 99, have made miles in forty-three and 
forty-four seconds. Hogan’s speed is at the rate 
of over ninety-four miles per hour ; those of the 
others are respectively eighty-three and a half and 
almost eighty-two miles per hour. These high 
rates of speed were made under circumstances all 


| of which were favorable to a successful test. 


“These are extreme limits of high speed for 
short distances, but locomotive-builders are emu- 


| lous to increase the speed of their machines so that 
the Volunteer’s owner, to be ready to meet the | 


an average speed of eighty miles per hour shall re- 


| place the old-time limit of sixty. 


Friday's race was increased by the participation of | 


the Thistle. She went over the course in a style 
that showed her formidability, but as she was not 
in racing trim, it was difficult to draw definite 
conclusions from her performance. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Krupr’s Biaaest Gun. 


WE give an illustration of a mammoth piece of 
ordnance constructed for the Italian Navy in the 
factories of the late Alfred Krupp at Essen, Ger- 
many. 
produced, weighs 118 tons, and is 45 feet long. 
It throws a steel projectile weighing nearly a ton, 
charged with six hundred-weight of powder, to the 
distance of eight miles, at the rate of 614 vards in 
a second.. The shot can penetrate a steel armor- 
plate 36 inches thick immediately at the mouth 
of the gun, and a plate 29 inches thick at the dis- 
tance of a mile or more. Our picture shows the 
great cannon as it appeared when placed on a 
special railway-wagon, for conveyance to Ant- 
werp, where it was put on board ship to be carried 
round into the Mediterranean, consigned to the 
Italian naval arsenal at Spezzia. 

PrincE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA. 

Our picture of Prince Ferdinand in the uniform 
of a Bulgarian general, the costume in which he 
made his state entry into Sofia, shows a handsome 
man with a Bourbon cast of features. 
Figaro publishes a letter written by him, express- 
ing delight at his enthusiastic reception in Bul- 
garia. He believes that the people of the country 
are thoroughly attached to him, and he hopes to 
rescue Bulgaria from the crisis in which she is 
placed. In any case he ‘‘is resolved to do his 
duty whatever happens.” 

THe Mont Bianc CENTENARY. 

The centenary of the first ascent of Mont Blanc 
was celebrated at Chamouni on Sunday, the 28th 
ult., With much ceremony. Chamouni was a mass 
of flags and decorations, and crowded with Alpine 
enthusiasts of all nations. The event of the day 
was the unvailing of a fine bronze statue of 

| Jacques Balmat, the guide who first reached the 
summit of the mountain. The statue represents 
Balmat in his mountain dress showing Mont Blane 
to Benedict de Saussure, the French savant, who 
fixed the height of the mountain during his ascent 
a year later. Mont Blanc was first conquered in 
August, 1786, so this commemoration was just a 
year after date. 


THe Monument To M. THIERs. 


On the 3d inst., the elaborate and imposing 
monument represented in our engraving was dedi- 
cated in the Pere-Lac’_sise Cemetery, Paris, to the 


a Renaissance chapel, of granite, marble and por- 
phyry, and ornamented with sculptures. Two 
Corinthian columns on either side of the princi- 
~~ facade support an entablature bearing the fol- 
owing inscription in letters of gold: ‘‘Patriam 
dilerit. Veritatem coluit.” The bass-reliefs rep- 
resenting the Genius of Patriotism, and those of 
| Letters and Science, are by the sculptor Chapu, 
and the bronze doors from the Roland ateliers. 


ENGLAND’s FisHery DispurTes. 


England has a fishery quarrel on hand in east- 
ern waters, a8 well as in Canada ; and during the 
past month the former has led to riots at Ostend, 
which were sternly repressed by the Belgian mili- 
tary force. The troops fired on the infuriated 
mob ; two men were shot dead, and five others 
were seriously wounded. Much ill-feeling of the 
Ostend fishermen towards English fishermen land- 
| ing their fish in that port had been fermenting for 
along time past. The violent scenes which have 
been enacted during the last few weeks are re- 
| garded as arising out of the old feuds which have 
| taken place from time to time in the North Sea 

and on other fishing-grounds, This, it is alleged, 
| is the substantial grievance, even more 80 than 

the question of Englishmen landing fish in Bel- 
| gium duty free ; though Belgian fisherman com- 
| plain also that they have to pay heavy duties in 
| France,while in England the syndicates of middle- 
men prevent them from selling their fish. The 
riots are further attributable to the protectionist 





The Paris | 


This gun, which is the largest hitherto | 





memory of the late M. Thiers, It is in the form of | 


| measures favored by the Chambers, and especially | 


to the duties on foreign cattle and meat. The 
| pecially Englishmen, from selling fish in Ostend. 
| In that port the fishermen number 1,100, and 
| there are sixteen boat-owners and 190 boats. The 
families of these men have of late suffered great 
misery, 
| THe IrRon CurTAIN AT THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
The principal theatres of Paris, which have 
| been closed for an extensive and costly overhaul- 
| ing as a result of the terrible fire at the Opéra 
Comique, are finally reopening their doors to the 
public. New exits have been built, electric lights 
put in, and elaborate preparations made for turn- 
ing on a deluge of water the instant an alarm is 
given. Besides these improvements, the Comédie 
Frangaise has an iron curtain, which, raised and 
lowered by hydraulic aap completely separates 
the auditorium from the stage, in case of fire. For 
decorative effect, this iron curtain is faced with 
an immense canvas, upon which is painted a 
magnificent portico and colonnade, with busts of 
Moliére, Racine, etc., towards which a Muse in the 
foreground extends the laurel wreath. 


LOCOMOTIVES FOR HIGH SPEED. 


Tue Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘It is within the 
recollection of the young men of this day that the 
horse which trotted a mile in 2:40 was one of the 
fast ones, and when talk of a steam locomotive 
making a mile in a minute was received with ex- 

ressions of incredulity. To-day the limit for a 
ocomotive is little more than half that expressed 
in the phrase, ‘‘a mile a minate.” Engineer John 








| authority. 


‘*A novelty in the line of engine-building is just 
now attracting the attention of engineers and 
builders, It is a locomotive designed by M. Es- 
trade, a graduate of L’Ecole Polytechnique, which 
is to be experimented with on the southern lines 
of France. The locomotive depends on its large- 
sized driving-wheels for its speed of seventy-eight 
miles per hour which it is expected to attain. The 
engine, tender and coaches are fitted with wheels 
eight and a half feet in diameter. The engine is 
of the outside-cylinder type, with slide valve on 
top of cylinder and all the gearing carried outside. 
The average speed which the locomotive is ex- 
pected to make is between seventy-two and seventy- 
eight miles per hour with a train of loaded coaches. 

‘Of course, if the French engine averages the 
speed expected, she will be able to make ‘ spurts’ 
exceeding anything on record.” 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


GERMANS are crowding out the British shipping 
in Japanese waters. 


ProsPEcTORS are roaming about the mountain 
country of Tennessee, through which railroads are 
to pass, seeking ore- beds, which can now be 
bought for merely nominal prices. Rich lead and 
silver ore have been found in several localities. In 
one immense cave in Putnam County five distinct 
veins of lead, all valuable, have been found. 


A NEw thing is promised in New York city pol- 
itics this Fall. A Know-nothing fraternity pro- 
poses to parade the city after the fashion of the 
Salvation Army, with boy drum corps and perhaps 
women tambourinists, to gain recruits for the 
American pep Open-air and indoor meetings 
will be held at convenient points, and converts on | 
probation will be dragged into the fold and made | 
over into useful members. The organization calls 
itself the Patriotic Order of Liberty Boys. 


Tue report of General Joseph E. Johnston, the 
Government Railroad Commissioner, gives the 
debt of the Union Pacific at the end of Jast De- 
cember as $159,499,747, which, with its capital 
stock, gives a total of liabilities of $220,368,247, 
while its assets are stated at $257,592,821. The 
capital stock of the Central Pacific is $68,000,000 
and its funded debt $61,697,000. No inspection 
of the Northern Pacific was made. Its capital 
stock is $86,936,766, its total debt $85,158,484, 
and its assets are put at $173,179,220. 


THe newest thing in saloons is the ‘Silver Dol- 
lar,” a drinking-place in the heart of the squalid 
but busy Polish district in New York. Its sign is 
a gigantic counterfeit presentment of the coin 
that all industriously strive after, while specimens 
of the veritable coin itself are to be cemented into 
the floor and screwed to the handles of the beer- 
pumps. In all 700 of these illusive disks will pave 
the floor and armor-plate various articles of furni- 
ture. The proprietor says, philosophically, that 
if the heels of customers wear off the faces of the 
coins he will cheerfully replace the damaged pieces 
with others fresh from the Mint. 


Tue latest news from Stanley is very reassuring. 
He was ascending the Aruwimi with his boat and 
rafts, and was having the pleasure of exploring 
new regions while directly proceeding towards the 
relief of Emin Bey. The Aruwimi flows westerly 
into the Congo, so that Stanley, in following it up 
to its headwaters, was going straight towards Al- | 
bert Lake. If, as has been conjectured, another 
river to the eastward, mapped and partly explored, 
is really a portion of the Aruwimi, then Stanley 
has been pursuing the shortest water highway to 
Wadelai. Long before the present time he has | 
found out the truth about this matter, since he 
expected to reach Wadelai by the middle of August. 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot, which seems 
likely to succeed, to get Parliament to declare the 
anniversary of Joan of Arc’s entrance into Orleans 
a national fé/e day. The hitch in the way lies in 
the efforts made by the late Bishop of Orleans to 
get her canonized, There are many Republicans 
who now regard her as a symbol of clericalism, 
notwithstanding the circumstances of her trial | 
and death. However, the authority of Michelet 
and Henri Martin can be invoked in her favor, 
Both historians were stanch Republicans, and both 
regarded her as a champion of free thought, inas- 
much as she placed her inner light, or what the 
‘celestial voices ” said to her, above ecclesiastical 
Were she merely put forward as a 
symbol of patriotism her fé/e day would be kept 
with universal enthusiasm, 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 10TH— At Bath, L. L., Mme. Christine 
Dossert, a well-known American singer, aged 32 
years, September 11th—In New Bedford, Mass., 
Captain John E, Brady, a survivor of the Kear- 
sarge- Alabama battle; in London, England, Sir 
Charles Young, the dramatist, aged 48 years, Sep- 
tember 12th—In Oakland, Cal., Governor Wash- 
ington Bartlett, aged 63 years. September 13th— | 
In New York, Alonzo Clark, M.D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor and President of the Faculty at the College | 
of Physicians and Surgeons, aged 80 years ; in 
New York, Captain Michael Cregan, the well- 
known politician, aged 44 years. Seplember 14th 
—-In Frankfort, Ky., ex-Governor Luke P. Black- 
burn, aged 71 years ; in Middletown, Conn., Cap- 
tain Joseph J. Hendley, formerly of Galveston, 
Tex.; in Germany, General August von Werder, 
a prominent commander in the Franco-Prussian 
War, aged 79 years. In Washington, D. C., Mrs, 
Septima ree Meikleham, last surviving 
grandchild of Thomas Jefferson, aged 73 years, 
September 15th —In Norfolk, Va., James Barron 
Hope, editor and founder of The Landmark, aged 
58 years. September 16th—In Crestline, O., Henry 
W. Wynkoop, Superintendent of Telegraph of all 
the Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburg; in 
Manchester, Vt., Mark Skinner, of Chicago, ‘dis- 
tinguished ‘n legal and financial circles, aged 74 
yoars, 


| Dart, a farmer. 


| from New York to California. 
| duce the fare on roads east of the Missouri River 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Federal Council of Switzerland will prob- 
ably prohibit Mormon proselyting. 


THE doctor's bill of the late Samuel J. Tilden, 
amounting, it is said, to $143,000, has not yet been 
paid by the trustees of the estate. 


A NEw American opera, based on Frank R. 
Stockton’s little story of ‘The Lady or the Tiger,” 
is to be produced in New York city. 


NINETEEN battle monuments commemorative of 
the gallantry of Ohio regiments were dedicated 
on the field of Gettysburg on the 13th inst, 


THE official returns of the recent election in 
Texas show that the majority against prohibition 
was 92,354. The total vote for the amendment 
was 129,273. 

Tue Masonic lodges in Chicago to which he be- 
longed have expelled ‘* Boodler ” McGarigle, and 
four persons have been indicted for conspiring to 
effect his ercape. 

SomeE excitement has been created in Richmond, 
Va., by the refusal of the City Council to appro- 


| priate $15,000 towards defraying the expenses of 


laying the Lee Monument corner-stone. 


Tue oldest known paintings in England are por- 
traits of Chaucer and Henry IV. The portrait of 
the former is on a panel, and was executed about 
1380; that of Henry IV. was painted in 1405. 


FieTREN THOUSAND miners in the Lehigh coal 
region are on strike. A strike was averted in the 
Schuykill region by wise action on the part of the 

teading Coal and Iron Company in complying 
with the just demands of the miners. 


Tue foreign delegates to the International Medi- 
cal Congress last week visited Niagara Falls. Be- 
fore separating, they adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing a hearty feeling of appreciation of the 
attentions showered upon the delegates by Ame- 
ricans, 

Tue National Brewers’ Union, in session last 
weck et Detroit, adopted resolutions denouncing 
Gein ral Master Workman Powderly for the posi- 
tion he has compelled the Knights of Labor to take 
with reference to the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicants, 

Tus year the public schools of Cincinnati have 
for the first time, under the new law, given ad- 
mittance to colored children. In one of the schools 
which has heretofore been exclusively for white 
children some of the pupils refused to remain on 
account of the admission of the colored children. 


MITCHELLSTOWN, whose riot promises to become 
famous in the history of Irish emancipation, is a 


| little village twenty-five miles northeast of Cork, 
| with a population of 2,743 souls. 


It boasts a col- 
lege, and there is the usual Catholic church. In 
other respects it is like a hundre¢ other Irish 
towns unknown to fame. 


THE gold eagle said to have been offered by 
President Cleveland for the best specimen of 
triplets shown at a county fair in East Aurora, 
N. Y., was awarded to the children of Albert K. 
At the same time Governor 
Hill's prize of #25 for negro twins was given to 
Romeo and Juliet Jackson, son and daughter of a 
Pittsburg waiter. 


SecRETARY BayarpD denies the statement made 
in the British House of Commons to the effect 
that the United States Government had ordered 
the discontinuance of the seizure of British ves- 
sels sealing in Alaskan waters. The vessels seized 
this Summer are now in the custody of the judi- 
ciary, awaiting the action of the courts, which will 
determine the legality of the seizures, 


Arratrs in Bulgaria remain unsettled. At 
Sofia, there has been a popular disturbance, dur- 
ing which the mob assailed the office of an opposi- 
tion newspaper. It is intimated from St. Peters- 
burg that in the event of the failure of the present 
negotiations concerning Bulgaria, the Czar's Gov- 
ernment will consider itself justified in proclaim- 
ing the annulment of the Treaty of Berlin. 


Tue new National Labor party of Great Britain 
has issued an address announcing its platform, 
as follows: Adult suffrage, one man -to have one 
vote ; the payment of Members of Parliament by 
the State, free education, land reform, poor-law 
reform, the maintenance of free trade, but the 
abolition of State-paid bounties ; home rule and 
local government reform, and religious equality. 


THE New York State Republican Convention 
last week nominated the following ticket: For 
Secretary of State. Frederick Dent Grant; for 
Treasurer, James H. Carmichael ; for Comptroller, 
Jesse Lamoreaux ; for Attorney-general, James A. 
Dennison; for Slate Engineer-and Surveyor, O. 
H. P. Cornell. The platform of the convention 


| declares, as to the liquor question, in favor of 
| local option, and “ restriction by taxation in such 


localities as do not by their option exclude abso- 
lutely the traffic.” 

Tue New York World reporters interviewed the 
delegates to the late New York Republican Con- 
vention as to their Presidential preferences, Of 
the 372 delegates who answered the questions put 
to them, 201 were outspoken in favor of James G. 


| Blaine for President ; Chauncey M. Depew had 23 
| admirers, Robert T. Lincoln 19, Joseph R. Hawley 


7, Senator Sherman 4, and Senator Hiscoek 5. Only 
4 delegates preferred Roscoe Conkling. There 
were a few scattering preferences recorded, and 
100 gentlemen declined to express a choice. 


Senator LELAND STANFORD is making arrange- 
ments for the cheap transportation of emigrants 
The plan is to re- 


to a fixed rate of $10 from New York. The Union 


| Pacific Road will then carry the emigrants to 


Ogden for $5, and from that point the Central 
Pacific Road will transport them free of charge. It 
is expected that the plan will result in a large in- 
flux of able-bodied emigrants to California who 
will contribute to the development of the State. 


Durine the last fiscal year over $73,000,000 was 
paid in pensions among 400,000 claimants. Sev- 
eral important changes in pension laws are sug- 
gested in the annual report of the Commissioner, 
He proposes that the allowance to minor children 
be increased from $2 to $5 per month; that 
widows’ pensions shall date from the death of the 
husband, instead of the time of application ; that 
the payment of more than one pension to the 
same person shall be prohibited, and that in 
grading pensions according to rank in the Army 
or Navy, the.rank acquired after the injury shall 
be considered. ‘This is taking a liberal—but cer- 
tainly not too liberal—view of the claims of bona- 


fide pensioners, 
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METAL-WORKERS. 2. THE NAVAL DISPLAY—LANDING OF SAILORS AND MARINES. 3. THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE. 4. TELEGRAPH STATION AND AMBULANCE CORPS. 5. THE BSION COUX 
RAILROAD DISPLAY, ILLUSTRATING PROGRESS IN METHODS OF TRAVEL. 9 WOOTON, THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF GEORGE W. CHILDS, 5 EMMBTHE RECEI 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE SIGNING OF THE CONSTITUTION.—THE CELEBRATION OF THE HISTORIC EVENT IN PHIMBELPHIA 


FROM SKETCHES BY S’A!/7P'S.— See Ps 
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, THE "PSION COUNTERMARCHING ON BROAD STREET— SCENE FROM THE REVIEWING-STAND. 6. THE CELEBRATION IN INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, SEPTEMBER 17TH. 7 AND 8. THE PENNSYLVANIA 
3, SCEMMRTHE RECEPTION TO MRS. CLEVELAND, SEPTEMBER 17TH. 10. POST-OFFICE EMPLOYES, 11, THE CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL DISPLAY. 


PHIPELPHIA, SEPTEMBER 151TH, 1l6rH AND 1?ro—FEATURES OF THE GRAND INDUSTRIAL PARADE OF SEPTEMBER 


15TH. 
yy SrsPSePTS.— SEE PaGE 91. 
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His MIssiING YEARS. 


By Prorgessor CLARENCE M. BovureEtte, 


Author of *“* The Wages of Sin,”’ ‘‘ The Love and 
Loves that Jack Had,” ‘‘ The Shadow 
from Varraz,” “The Man 
Outside,”’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE LION AND THE LAMB, 


A realms which it may perhaps have visited 
during the hours of the body’s unconsciousness ; 
a mind took up, weakly and waveringly and 
vaguely, at first, the thoughts and feelings and 
purposes which had been its own ; a brain felt the 
pulses of immortality stir in its gross and mate- 
rial substance again. There is nothing in the 
range of human experience more wonderful than 
sleeping and waking. 

But between the various sorts of sleeping and 
awakening there are world-wide differences, 
This man’s sleep had been long; three times 
twenty-four hours had his senses been locked 
away from the world around him and any know- 
ledge of it. This man’s sleep had been deep ; 
during the time it had lasted one might have 
done with him as he pleased ; his life might have 
Ween taken—and by means so slow and so cruelly 
chosen as to have made muscles and nerves shrink 
and quiver under the keen cuts given for hour 
after hour—and he, the man, the mind, would 
neither have known it nor guessed it, nor cared. 
This brain took up the functions of consciousness 
again, not because natural rest had done all that 
the man needed done—but because it had found 
power to throw aside the chains which had bound 


SOUL, over whose clay tenement sleep had 


it—the chains forged for it by a drug too new to | 


warrant my naming it, and too dangerous and 
treacherous to warrant any one in trying experi- 
ments with it. 

The drug given by Dr. Thomas Girton to the 
friend of his dead-and-gone boyhood? No; not 
that. Not that, because Thomas Girton had 
never alowed himself to say less of his stricken 
friend than: ‘‘He shall live.” The max: whose 
hand added the potency of this potion to the 
sleeping-draught Girton had given had hal no- 
thing more hopeful to say regarding Paul Wall- 
don than this: **He may live, if——” 

Paul Walldon opened his eyes. He looked 
dreamily about him. He seemed trying to re- 
member something, to understand something, to 


get some lost truth out of the tangled web of mem- | 


ory. Was this the room in which he had lain sick 
so long? Had this low ceiling been so near him 
all the time? Was it towards that small win- 
dow that his wandering gaze had turned for light 
when he had found consciousness a little time—it 
seemed like a little time—ago? 

But he did not continue the torture of his self- 
inflicted questionings. He turned his head wearily 
towards the man who was standing near his bed, 
the man who had risen from his chair the instant 
the eyes of his charge had unclosed, and he asked 
him his pathetic question : 

** Where am I?” 

** You are here,” replied the man, a man with a 
smoothly shaven face and with closely cut hair ; | 
“here, in the care of true friends; here, in the | 
great City of New York.” 

** And—and——” 

The attendant turned towards the table. He 
turned out a liberal quantity of a clear and limpid 
liquid from a bottle which stood there. His hand 
trembled a little as he didit. He spilled some of 
the contents of the bottle on the outside of the 
glass, and down upon the table. 

**Never mind,” he said, with a smile ; “there | 
is enough of it.” 

I presume there was ! 

The man waited a little. Paul Walldon ~ aited 
longer. The man spoke first. 

** Who—who are you?” he asked, lis voice a 
harsh, hoarse whisper. 

* Paul Walldon.” 

* And were—were never——” 

**Don’t! Why must I be tortured with all that 
again? I was Paul Walidon—Paul Walldon, the 
innocent and care-free boy ; I am Paul Walldon— 
Paul Walldon, the terribly stricken man ; between 
the then and the now, for a score of years, I was 
—what? I do not know.” 

** And you never will,” muttered the man, under 
his breath ; ‘‘not unless I find it impossible to 
prevent it.” 

** How did I come here ?” demanded Paul. 

*T don’t know. I think, from what the man 
said who brought you, that he took you out of 
some kind of danger, away from the care and | 
custody of some enemy, perhaps; I think—re- 
member that I don’t know—that he brought you 
away secretly ; I think he had you conveyed many 
miles in a carriage—because he didn’t dare take | 
the cars sooner ; later, I think, he brought you a 
long distance on the train. He came tome. He 
told me of your condition. He urged me to un- 
dertake the care of you. He promised |iberal 
wages. He paid them in advance. These things 
I know ; but for the rest, I only think. I asked 
no questions. Why should I? There is nothing 
more dangerous than the habit of asking ques- 
tions—nothing, unless it is the habit of answering 
them.” 

“Do you know where I came from?” 

“No,” 

“Do you know where Thomas Girton resides ?” 

“ No,” 

“Did you ever hear of him?” 

“T never did.” 

“Did you ever—ever—know a girl—a woman— 


cailed Minnie Dollean ?” | 


The man shook his head? 

“What sort of a man bronght me here ?” asked 
Walidon. 

For answer the man described the nurse who 


had dominion, came back from the unknown | 


| dare to hope to be? 





had taken care of the sick man so long in the resi- 
dence of Dr. Thomas Girton. 





‘“Do you know his name ?” 
*“Tdo not.” 
‘‘Nor where he went?” 
| id 
“Nor when he will return ?” 
‘*He said he should ne er return. 
| to tell you that you would never see him again.’ 

“And you think he meant it ?” 

“‘T do not think he meant it.” 

“What, then-—” 

‘IT know he meantit, You will never meet him 
again—not unless he is less prudent than I think 
Iam,” he added to himself. 

The sick man looked pale and worn and tired. 

‘Talk no more,” said the new nurse (if, as I 
suppose we must, we choose to call him that), with 
the strong emphasis of authority. He turned out 
a proper amount of a proper opiate. (Is it ne- 
cessary to say that he did not use the bottle and 
glass he had used before?) He gave the medicine 
to the weary patient. In two minutes Paul Wall- 
don was asleep. 


He told me 


’ 


The nurse picked up the glass, in the filling of | 


which we have seen him nervous and unfortun- 


ate, and carried it carefully away to empty and | 


clean it. 

‘“*‘T mustn’t be so careless a fool again,” he said, 
bitterly ; ‘‘it will never, never do, Suppose he had 
had his memory back again ; suppose he had looked 


up into my eyes with the terrified gaze of recog- | 
I should have been in no | 


nition? What of it? 
danger—not unless my skill in chemistry should 
play me false.” 

He came back to the table and replaced the now 
clean glass. 

‘*Enough ? There was more than enough! Paul 
Walidon—how strangely the name sounds !—was 
always a lucky individual,” 

He advanced to the side of the bed. He stood 
and looked down upon the sleeping man. 

‘*Why doI spare him? His life is a menace to 
me. He has only to have memory let in a flood of 
light upon his past—and he can ruin me — can 
leave me no place in the world in which to be safe 


—can condemn me to a speedy choice between a | 


suicide’s grave and the gallows. Why do I spare 
him? Why dolI condemn myself to a life near 
him? Why must I watch him, day by day and 


night by night, fearful lest he regain all that he | 


has lost, and I thus lose aJjl that I have or am or 
Is it becanse Iam merciful ? 
I don’t know what the word means. Is it because 
I do not dare—dare— Those who know me much 
less intimately than I know myself, know that I 
dare do anything. But because his life is a danger 
and a menace to others than myself — because 
others have reason to fear him, and I to hate 
them—I spare him. I will never spare the men 
who gave him passage by the night express, when 
I shall have found out who they are. And I will 
know who did it—unless I give my life to the de- 
sire for the knowledge.” 
* * * 

There came a day when Paul Walldon could sit 

up. There came another day when he could walk 


* * 


| without help from his bed to an easy-chair, and 
| later walk back again. 


And finally—-though it 
came slowly—there was a day when the faithful 
watcher (he was faithful in his watchfulness) 
could not but say that Paul was well. 

Well? Not meutaliy. Crippled in memory, as 
he had been for all these long and lingerjng 
weeks, he was far from being a well man in the 
sense in which you would like to have the word used 
about you. But—what else, all things considered, 
was there to say? 

The two men, the nurse and the man he had so 
carefully tended, sat facing one another. It was 
almost night. The room was getting dark. 

Paul sat in the easy-chair which he had occupied 
for so long a time each day for so many days. But 
he was no longer weakly reclining init. He was 
strong and sturdy and erect. The cushions and 
pillows had fallen unnoticed to the floor. Paul 


| Walldon, so far as one could judge by looking at 


him, was quite himself once more—was firmly and 
fully a man again. 

**T am almost well,” he said. 

The other smiled. 

“Not almost, but quite,” he answered. 

“And may go out from here into the world 
again, to find my friends—and my foes—and to 
seek for my lost memory?” 

** T—suppose—so —only——’ 

“Only what ?” 

“There are conditions.” 

** Conditions ?” 

**T said so.” 

‘*Regarding my liberty of movement in the 
world ?” 

** Yes,” 

“Imposed by whom? Who dares——’ 

‘Imposed by me, if you please.” 

“By and for yourself ?” 

‘““No. Have I not been kind and watchful and 
tender and considerate ?” 

**Pardon me ;’you have been all you say. I 
should be ungrateful indeed to say one word to 
hurt you. You speak at the request of another ?” 

“‘T speak at the command of another.” 

“And if I refuse his conditions ?” 

“It will cost you dear.” 

“In what? I have no money.” 

‘*Not in money, then. But you have life!” 

‘Am I to understand ” 

“You are to understand nothing—not unless it 
is said definitely and in so many words, - But 
unless you comply with the conditions imposed 
you will surely suffer.” 

‘At your hands?” 

“No, Al the hands of the man who brought 
you to me!” 

**Ah! Well, name the conditions.” 

“T will. The first one is generous enough. 
Some one—I don’t know who, and you shouldn’t 
care—has opened an account in a bank in this city 
for you. You will have a—a—a—a pension is per- 
haps as convenient a term as any—of one hundred 


’ 
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| dollars every month for as long a time as you | for my foes. It is not bad—not so bad as it might 


| choose to comply with the very reasonable re- 

| quests of your unknown friend—the unnamed 
individual who took you from danger and gave 
you safety with me.” 

**And to pay for all this——” 

| ‘Wait! Let me quote his exact words : ‘His 
| father, his mother, his brothers and his sisters—all 
are dead. All his old friends are dead—or un- 
worthy. Let him forget he has ever formed any 
hope, even, of meeting them and loving them 
again.’ ” 

**Which means— 

‘That there must be men and women as dead 
to you as though they were in their graves.” 

* But mother ?” 

*** He was lied to,’ said the one who put you in 

; my care, ‘when his condition was such as to 
render it a necessity; the fact is, hi- 
long years ago.’” 

‘Well, if that be true, the conditions are not 
hard, I accept them.” 

‘*Good. Here is your bank- book and your 
check-book. To-morrow you and I will part. I 
shall seek a cheaper location than this has been. 
You must do as you think and wisest, 

| and——” 
** But you, too, have money ?” 
‘SA little.” 
**And need not go far away to labor ?” 
“ Certainly not.” 
‘Why, then, should we part ? 
love you because of the tender care you have given 
me. I cannot think that you have grown gentler 
| and yet more gentle, day after day, without hav- 

ing come to have more of an interest in me than 
| the mere money you have received has ever paid 
| for. Why not have rooms here together, and——” 

**Did I ever speak with you about the lion and 

and—that is—did you ever hear es 

The man was suddenly confused ; I shall not say 
why; does the reader know? And does the reader 
| know that it was fortunate for Paul Walldon that 
| he was able to look the fellow squarely and bravely 
in the eyes, and to answer him without hesitation 
| or faltering ? 
| ‘No, I don’t think you ever said a word to me 
about the peculiar relations existing between the 
lion and the lamb. 
I’ve never forgotten it, and I never shall. But 
why start a conversation on so unpleasant a sub- 
ject? Why not consent to stay here with me, 
each doing such work as he may find and enjoy, 
and both finding joint pleasures here when the 
evenings are long or when there is no work to do? 
Let us make bargain to that effect, and——-” 

He reached out his hand. 

The nurse took it. 

‘*T agree,” he said. 

**Good. And now, since our lives, so strangely 
thrown together, are to continne on together, 
what is your name? What shall I call you?” 

The night had deepened and darkened as they 
had talked there together. Looking across at 


| 


my 


best 





the expression on his face. Whatever he might 
decide to do or to say must be at a venture. Per- 
haps he wondered vaguely why he had taken part 
in so peculiar a conversation and so strange a com- 
pact at so late an hour in the day. Possibly he 
had a suspicion, faint and half formed, that Paul 
had Jed him as he pleased. 

His name? The name by which Paul Walldon 
should call him for all the years of their future 
companionship? The name he was likely to hear 
oftener than any other, since he had said to him- 
self that he should not dare to let Paul out of his 
sight for long at a time? What should he say ? 
What should the name be? 

‘*Trne—or false ?” ran his thoughts——‘‘ true or 
false? The name which may awaken his memo- 
_ries, or some convenient alias? Do I dare tell the 
‘truth? DolIdare lie? Who may cross our two 
paths in life later? Who may not? I—I-——” 

Then he spoke aloud. ‘‘My name is Ratcliffe 
Dangerford,” he said. 

*« * « 


Midnight ! 


« * * 
The gentleman who answers to the 


his bed, looking straight up into the utter black- 
ness which fills his room and seems to overflow 
into the night outside. 

Mr. Ratcliffe Dangerford finds it impossible to 
sleep. He has told himself that he is too happy to 
sleep. ‘‘The lion and the lamb! Ha! ha! ha!” 
he says, softly, to himself ; ‘was there ever any- 
thing so very fortunate in all the world? I must 
watch him. I must be near him always. I must 
be ready to strike, and to strike hard, if he ever 
remembers enough to make it dangerous for me. 
I had plotted and planned, and had found little or 
no light; one night I would watch in the street 
in front of his honse—another night I would hire 
some man, so poor and wretched as to dare to 
be nothing else than faithful to my trust in him, 
to watch in my place ; one day I would invent 
some improbable excuse for wishing to see him— 
another day I would invent some excuse less prob- 
able still; sometimes I would find a way to walk 
through the house where he should choose to 
live—setting the poor barriers of bolts and bars 
at defiance—to the end that I might look upon 
and, if he sleepily spoke, listen to him as he slept. 
It would have been a dog’s life ; a wearing life ; a 
life full of danger and cold and storm and dis- 
comfort ; a life of late hours and unending worry. 
These were my plans ; these were the necessities 
of the course I had marked out for myself ; and 
what has happened? Iam to be this man’s com- 
panion. His room will be just across the hall 
from mine, and never locked against me. I shall 
breakfast. with him every morning. I shall sup 
with him every night. We shall sit and talk with 
one another, many a time and oft. I dare say I 
shall almost learn to be respectable, or, rather, to 
appear so, It will be a stupid sort of life, of 
course, but it has two things in it which I am very 
glad to find there: safety for myself and danger 





name of Ratcliffe Dangerford lying on his back in | 


A man did once, though, and | 


mother died | 


| have gained something. 
| 
I have grown to 


} doubt that. 


have been. And just to think that this man has 
done it all himself. What can I do to-night but 
laugh, as I see the light lying so clearly on my 
plain path? What can I think of but the lion and 
the lamb—the lucky lion and the poor lamb ?” 

And he looked straight up—up at the impenc- 
trabie darkness — and laughed ! 

* * * 

Twelve o’clock—twelve slow and heavy strokes 
sounding from some bell near enough to be heard 
through the stillness. 

Mr. Paul Walldon, lying restlessly on his un- 
easy bed, is as equally wakeful as is Ratcliffe 
Dangerford. He has told himself, over and over 
again, that he is too fearful and sorrowful and 
wretched to sleep. So he turns himself into a 
position which, while not an easy one, is at least 
less uncomfortable than some of the others have 
been, and, looking through his narrow window at 
the light and glory of the stars outside, he thinks 
long and earnestly regarding the circumstances of 
his last few weeks of pain and sickness, and the 
conditions laid down for him to live by for all the 
years of the future. 

“ Dark—dark—dark !” he moans, his fingers ner- 
vously clutching at the bedclothes ; ‘* dark—dark 

dark! My lost years, my forgotten deeds, they 
weigh upon my soul like a pall. I see nothing but 
a dreary and desolate lifetime before me. But, I 
This man who calls him- 
self Ratcliffe Dangerford is my foe ; he hates me ,; 
; ossibly he fears me; he only spares me because 
he has some sinister reason for it. He would 
watch me, always, whatever I might do, unless 
cunning and caution on my part caused him to 
faii. And so—it is better for me to have him 
where I can watch him as well; I seem to have 
learned much wisdom, to have gained much 
knowledge of human nature, during my twenty 
years of absence from myself, though I cannot 
guess where nor why nor how. I wonder what 
this man wou'd say if he could fathom my burn- 
ing thoughts—c \uld know all I think? Heis a 
link between my past and my present ; I can never 
If I ever get my memory again, his 
will be one of the first faces which will lower 
across my remembered paths ; his will be one of 
the first names I shall speak. I have a fancy that 
I shall kill him in the early days of returned 
recollection—uniless he kills me! Money! Twelve 
hundred dollars a year! Girton told me that I 
must have been rich ; Ido not doubt it. Nor do 
I doubt that this sum is given me, directly or 
indirectly, from what is honestly my own. Very 
well. I take the fate God has given me. I accept 
the known past as I know it to be; I accept the 


* * * 


| goodness of Omnipotence as a guarantee for the 


| past I do not know. 


Paul Walldon, the other could not see nor guess | 








For the present, Ratcliffe 
Dangerford may watch me as fully and carefully 
as he pleases, since I, in my turn, may watch him. 
ITaccept Girton’s treachery, if it were that, un- 
complainingly ; I accept the statement that my 
mother is dead as true, until I can know better. 
But for the future, I will seek and find Girton ; I 
will know the truth regarding those who loved 
me when I was a boy ; I will seek where I will and 
how I will for my missing years—and let him be- 
ware who stands in my way. The lion and the 
lamb? Did he say that? Did he dare? I cannot 
see the light; perhaps I never shall. But I de- 
spise and defy him. I wonder what he would say 
if he knew that I know that Ratcliffe Dangerford 
was the man who nursed me when I was in 
Thomas Girton’s house ?” 

The tears flowed slowly down his cheeks, and 
the great stars from the western sky looked in 
upon him with a seeming tender pity in their 
beams, 

i x * * * 


* * 


And — 

By-the-way, my wise friend the reader, a ren- 
counter between the lion and the lamb would be 
a strange thing, wouldn't it, if there were any 
doubt as to which was the lion and which the 


lamb ? (To be continued.) 


ONE OF BOSTON’S PLEASURE DRIVES. 


HE great Chestnut Hill Reservoir, with its 
surrounding rural scenery and its artificial 
adornments, is one of the most attractive subur- 
ban features of Boston, In 1865, the Legislature 
gave the necessary authority for building the Re- 
servoir, and over two hundred acres of land were 
appropriated for the purpose. The Reservoir, 
which is five miles out of the city, constitutes a 
double natural basin with a water surface of about 
one hundred and twenty-five acres, and with a 
capacity of 800,000,000 gallons—a sufficient. snp- 
ply for the entire city for several weeks. The 
Chestnut Hill Reservoir is not only a great benefit 
to the city in its pee uses ; it is also a great 
pleasure resort. magnificent driveway, a sec- 
tion of which we illustrate in this issue, surrounds 
the entire area devoted to the waterworks, and is 
one of the greatest attractions in the suburbs of 
Boston. It is, in fact, the most popular drive in 
the vicinity. In some parts the road runs along 
close to the embankment of the Reservoir, sepa- 
rated from it only by a graveled walk with sod- 
ding on either side. Elsewhere it leaves the em- 
bankment and rises to a higher level, from which 
an uninterrupted view of the wide expanse of 
water can be had, The scenery in the neighbor- 
hood is so varied thet it would of itself make this 
region a delightful one for pleasure-driviug, with- 
out the added attractions of the charming sheet 
of water, the graceful curvatures of the road, and 
the neat, trim appearance of the greensward that 
lines it throughout its entire length. 








‘* BEANERIES.” 


EANERY is a word, presumably of Bostonian 
origin, signifying a cheap restaurant, New 
York city, which can challenge the world to a com- 
parison, for elegance, excellence and variety, in 
restaurants of the first-class, offers also a pecn- 
liarly rich study in beaneries. Some few of these 
latter furnish such a good, wholesome, homely 
repast that their patrons can easily imagine them- 
po living on the fat of New England ; othirs 
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run to gaudy but unsubstantial pastry ; 
others, on the strength of a stuffed cow and an 
assortment of watery, farinaceous gruels, set up 
dairi«s”; but with the majority a bewilder- 
ing variety of cheap dishes is the first consider- 
ation, and a lightning-like dispatch of service the 
second. You can orderz a dinner of half-a-dozen 
plats for twenty cents, and if you haven't reached 
the dessert in five minutes, your unconscionable 
dawdling attracts attention. In the Bowery or 
Chatham Street restaurants like the ** Lon Tup- 
per,” the **Grand Republic,” the ‘* Jim Fisk,” the 
** Boss Tweed,” or the ‘‘ Grover Cleveland,” an 
able-bodied waiter will take a dozen ordérs, and 
return with the forty or fifty plates piled up and 
balanced on his arms, neck, shoulders, and ap- 
parently on his ears, in the time a Deimonico 
waiter would consume in handing you the menu, 
These beanery waiters are a peculiar class, Their 
bearing is a mixture of the despotic dignity of the 
Czar of all the Russias and the swagger of the 
Whyo “tough.” ‘Lhey have an argot, or slang, 
peculiar to their “ perfesh,” to which the placards 
and bills-of-fare of the beaneries do not furnish a 
key. Thus, when an uninitiated patron orders, 
for instance, a plate of griddle-cakes, a cup of 
coffee with milk, a plate of hash and a baked 
potato, he is astounded to hear it bawled out by 
the waiter in the following terms: ‘*Gimme a 
stack o’ wheats, a cup o’ coffee on crutches, an in- 
sult to a square meal, and a paralyzed Mick.” 
The artist has stalked him on his native heath, 
and the result appears in the characteristic 
sketches on page 93. 


as * 


THE NATIONAL FESTIVAL AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ja jasc could have eclipsed the spectacular 
iN brilliancy and the grand patriotic enthusiasm 
of the three days’ national festival at Philadelphia 
last week, commemorating the signing of our 
country’s Constitution in the same city one hun- 
dred years ago; but the weather itself provi- 
dentially co-operated with the hearts and hands 
that labored to make the colossal event a memo- 
rable success, The opening day, Thursday, was 
all that early Autumn could give. It dawned upon 
a great city in fullest holiday garb, and already 
thronged with visitors from points far and near 
throughout the land. The principal thorough- 
fares, all the way from the Delaware to the Schuyl- 
kill, were lined with the Stars and Stripes, gar- 
landed with evergreens and flowers, and spanned 
with symbolic arches. Broad street, the noble 
thoroughfare along which the processions were to 
pass, was converted into a regular avenue of grand 
stands—vast structures, sometimes three stories 
high, and towering above the roofs of the buildings 
behind them. All the great hotels along the line 
of march had separate stands of their own, and 
about the Hotel Lafayette, the Bellevue and St. 
George, in the neighborhood of the Union League 
Club, the display of bunting-covered perches was 
bewildering. Just at this point was the great 
arch, spanning the entire street. It was made of 
a light but strong framework built up in a series 
of painted arch stones, each with the name and 
coat-of-arms of a State upon it, with the Pennsyl- 
vania shield on the keystone. A few yards away 
was the balcony over the main entrance of the 
Hotel Lafayette, where Mrs. Cleveland witnessed 
the military parade of Friday, while across the 
avenue, in front of the great reviewing - stand, 
stretching over an entire block, President Cleve- 
land reviewed the same pageant. Governor Beaver 
had a smaller balcony near that of Mrs. Cleveland, 
whence he with his staff looked down upon the 
greatest effort of Philadelphia in the way of 
pageantry. 

Hotels, lodging-houses and private apartments 


were crowded to overflowing from Thursday morn- | 
ing until Sunday, and over twenty Governors of ; 


States were provided for in one or another of 
half a dozen leading hotels. 

The sidewalks of North Broad Street were im- 
passable hours before the starting of the grand 
civic and industrial procession on Thursday morn- 
ing. Stands, windows and roofs, all along the 
broad avenue, as far as eye could reach, were 
crowded with dense masses of spectators, while 
brilliant bunting waved in the sunlight, and the 
color and glitter of the moving pageant, when it 
finally approached to the sound of inspiring music, 
surpassed any similar spectacle ever witnessed in 


Philadelphia, or probably on all this American | 


Continent. The procession started from Broad 
and Dauphin Streets shortly after ten o’clock, and 
marched to Broad and Moore Streets, a distance 
of nearly five miles, It countermarched to the 
starting-point, passing through one continuous 
line of observation stands gayly decorated with 


the flags of all nations, and beneath a number of | 


elaborate arches. At the Oddfellows’ Hall, a ban- 
ner conspicuously indicated ‘“‘the spot where 
Franklin drew lightning from the clouds in 1752.” 


At a number of points, laurel-crowned busts of | 


Washington were enshrined in the places of 
honor. It was eleven o’clock when the proces- 
sion reached the main reviewing-stand, or 
the Lafayette Hotel ; and by that time the dis- 
tinguished guests—the Governors, foreign Minis- 
ters, and others-—had all taken their assigned 
places. At the head of the column rode Colonel 
A. London Snowden, Chief Marshal, and his staff 
of fifty aides, a standard-bearer, and two trumpet- 
ers. Directly behind them, and leading the col- 
umn itself, was the United States Murine Band, 
followed by a grand banner representing Colum- 
bia pointing to the past with one hand and with 
the other to the present. The banner typified 
the demonstration, and was drawn on a car by 
six horses. The display from this point was di- 
vided into twenty-three divisions, each being un- 
der the charge and supervision of an Assistant 
Marshal and several aides. ‘lo give an idea of 
the magnitude of the whole, the generalized state- 
ment may here be given, that there were in line 
800 floats, each bearing a representation of some 

articular branch of industry ; 12,000 men, 3,000 
ey and 150 bands of music. At two o'clock in 
the afternoon, only seven of the twenty-three 
divisions had passed the reviewing-stand, and by 
the time the seventh division had passed south- 
ward the head of the column had arrived on 
their countermarch, having traveled twenty-three 
squares south of Market Street. 

Well to the front in the parade marched the 
Patriotic Order of Sons of America, setting forth on 


one of their floats the maxim that ‘ Education | 


is the Basis of Freedom.” They attracted great 


attention, as did also the Continental Club, of | 


Wilmington, Del., in their ancient costumes, All 


of the floats were tastefully decorated, and all of | 


the agricultural and other machinery was in full 
motion, Great enthusiasm was aroused by the ad- 
mirable series of groups representing the wdvance- 
ment in the civilization of the red man, There 


were exhibited Indians in their paint and fea- 
Sic 


from the different training and 


still | 
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educational institutions, all employed at the vari- 
ous arts and industries, and showing a remarkable 
degree of skill. Behind them came the Indian 
band of nineteen pieces and nine platoons of In- 
dian cadets, who marched with unerring step 
amid the cheers. 

The Volunteer Firemen passed the reviewing- 
stand just as the Marine Band, at the head of the 
column, was returning. The visiting companies 
were handsomely uniformed, and were the ob- 
served of all observers. It was an inspiring sight 
to watch the gray-haired fire -laddies —5,000 of 
them—some minus an arm or a limb, holding the 
ropes of an old-time hose-carriage or hand-engine, 
As they passed the stand they raised their hats to 
the notables on the balcony, and were cheered in 
return, The manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments occupied a large space, and got a great deal 
of advertising out of the display. The brewers 
contributed a band-wagon, tive floats, three wag- 
ons, several coaches, 100 horses, 125 men on foot, 
and seven goddesses. The Knights of the Golden 
Eagle, in“shining armor, made a magnificent 
display. The employés of the Philadelphia Mint 
illustrated old and new methods of making money. 

The textile exhibit was an interesting display, 
and after it came the manufacturers and the 
clothing trade. Then ‘* Progress in Transporta- 
tion ” was admirably shown in a display made by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. First came a repre- 
sentation of the old-time ‘* packing’”’— three mules, 
laden with blankets and merchandise. A Cones- 
toga wagon with immense wheels and heavy canvas 
awning, with six horses, lumbered along. On the 
front was a sign ** Twenty days from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg.” A Concord coach had four horses 
only, and the sign ‘* From Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg in six days.’ The canalboat Owen Brady, 
freighted with very pretty little girls, followed the 
coach, then a line of engineer’s floats showing the 
ballasting, etc., of a road, the earliest and latest 
forms of engines and cars, a magnificent new cn- 
gine of the most improved make, which it took 
twenty-six horses to draw, and followed by six 
floats drawn by four horses each carrying 2 mail, 
Adams Express, baggage, passenger, sleeper, din- 
ing, freight. and coal car. 

Other locomotives were in the parade from the 
Baldwin Works, and representations of shipbnild- 
ing from several well-known yards. Electric ma- 
chinery and lights, pottery, tools, household ef- 
fects, carriages, cigarmaking, and all sorts and 


| manner of things and industries, followed on the 


heels of each other in the miscellaneous section, 
with any number of floats bearing artisans at their 
work. We have mentioned but a few of the in- 
numerable features, some of which have been re- 
produced by our artists. 

The procession was six miles long, and occupied 
six hours and a half in passing the reviewing- 
stand. 

The United States war-vessels anchored in the 


| Delaware celebrated in their own way, with salutes, 


bunting and fireworks. The training squadron 
that was on its way to New York was ordered by 


| the Navy Department to report at Philadelphia. 


It consists of the Jamestown, Portsmouth and 
Saratoga, Twenty-five years have elapsed since 
the Jamestown was in that port, from which she 
then sailed for the China and Japan Station. An- 
other event of Thursday morning was the break- 
fast given by the Philadelphia lawyers to the 
visiting Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court, at the Academy of Music. 

The Presidential party, consisting of the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cleveland and her maid, Colonel and 
Mrs. Lamont, and Secretary of State Bayard 
and Mrs. Bayard, arrived, under escort of Major 
J. M. Carson, early in the evening, having left 
Washington at 4 o’clock p.m. The party were 
escorted by the crack cavalry company of Phila- 
delphia, the famous City Troop, to the Lafayette 
Hotel, where an immense assemblage had gath- 
ered, and greeted the party with cheers. The 

arty dined privately at nine, and were serenaded 

y the Young Maennerchor Singing Society. 

On Friday, the second day, the superb military 

poe of 30,000 uniformed soldiers in line, headed 
y the gallant General Phil Sheridan, passed off 
triumphantly. The weather was perfect, and the 
crowds were greater than ever. Philadelphia 
must have had fully 500,000 strangers within her 
gates, and the streets presented a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

It was a busy day for the President and Mrs. 
Cleveland. First came the business men’s recep- 
tion at the Commercial Exchange, where the 
President made a patriotic speech. Immediately 


| afterwards he proceeded, under the escort of the 


City Troop, to the reviewing-stand at Broad and 
Walnut Streets, where he took his seat ina beanti- 


| fully carved mahogany chair, presented to hit for 


this occasion. Beside him sat Secretaries Bayard 
and Fairchild, Governor Hill and Ql. B. Hayes, 
while a number of State Governors and other dis- 
tinguished guests were grouped on tle stand be- 
hind. Soon after eleven o’clock Mrs. Cleveland 
appeared on the balcony of the Lafayette Hotel, 
followed by Private Secretary Lamont and wife 
and two or three guests. Mrs. Cleveland received 
an enthusiastic round of applause. She was 
dressed in a handsome biack silk dress, with white 
insertions, and a beautiful white feather adorned 
her hat. 

It was 11:20 when General Sheridan, mounted 
on a handsome sorrel horse, came up the street at 
the head of the vast cavalcade of military, pre- 
ceded by a squad of mounted reserves. He ex- 
changed salutes with the President, and was re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm by the crowds 
all along the line. A similar reception was ac- 
corded to each distinguished officer, famous troop 
or “crack” band of music as they passed. 

The President attended the Clover Club’s jovial 
monthly banquet early in the evening. Later he 
attended, with Mrs, Cleveland, the reception at 
the Academy of Music, which was one of the great- 
est social events in the city’s history. Fully 10,000 
persons had entered the building before the Pre- 
sident had grasped the hand of the last comer, at 
11:20 p.m. Every one was in evening dress, and 
the scene presented was one of unusual brilliance. 

The programme for Saturday, the closing day 
of the great national festival, was a long one, but 
was carried out to the perfect satisfaction of every 


one concerned. First came an informal public re- | 


ception to President Cl >»veland in the Commission- 
er’s room of the new public buildings, from 9 
o'clock to 10:30, At 11 0’clock began the ceremonies 
in Independence Square, opened with prayer by 


Bishop Potter, and comprising addresses by John | 
| A. Kasson and President Cleveland ; oration by 


Supreme Court Justice Miller ; singing by men and 
children choruses, etc, Mrs, Cleveland occupied a 
seat in the centre of the stand. At 1 o'clock in the 
afternoon the Governors met at Lafayette Hotel. 
At 3 p.m. the Hibernian Society gave a dinner to 
the President at St. George’s Hall. During the 
afternoon, Mrs. George W. Childs gave a charm- 
ing féte to Mrs. Cleveland at Wooton, Mr. Childo’s 
country-seat. In the evening, a banquet was 





ISTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


| given to the President at the Academy of Music | 


by the University of Pennsylvania, Historical So- 
ciety and others. 

Thus appropriately closed one of the most me- 
morable of our national commemorative celebra- 
tions, which has surely left its lasting impress upon 
millions of patriotic hearts. 


Two NorTaBLE PHILADELPHIANS. 


Thomas M. Thompson, Chairman of the Cen- 
tennial Committee of Reception, was born in 


twenty years, during which time he has always 
taken an active interest in public affairs, especially 
those relating to his native city. He was promi- 


nently identified with the Bi-centennial Celebra- 
tion ; also President of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
to the 


ciation to send exhibits 





THOMAS M. THOMPSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


Exposition. As Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the Coustitutional Celebration he has 


evinced tact and ability acquired only by experi- | 


ence and sound judgment. The work of arranging 
and completing necessary details for the receptions 


given to the President and the Governors, with | 
the reception and entertainment of the guests of | 
the Commission, was enormous, and to him is | 
largely attributed the success of that part of the | 


programme. 
Charles Ridgway Deacon, Secretary of the noted 


Clover Club of Philadelphia, was born near the | 


old City of Burlington, N. J., January 23d, 1845. 
He is of Quaker parentage, and belongs to one of 
the oldest and most respectable families of that 
State, his ancestors on both his paternal and 
maternal sides having settled in the Colony before 
the arrival of William Penn in Pennsylvania. 
After attending the schools of his neighborhood, 
the subject of this sketch was a student for a time 
at the se School of Westtown, Pa., and later, 
the Academy at Downingtown, in the same State. 
In 1861 he entered the printing office of Deacon 
& Peterson, publishers of the Saturday Evening 
| Post, as an apprentice to the printing business. 





CHARLES R. DEACON, SECRETARY OF THE 
CLOVER CLUB, PHILADELPHIA. 


His health giving ont just prior to the end of his 
apprenticeship, he went to the oil-fields of West 
Virginia, where he remained a year, and returned 
thoroughly restored. Shortly after reaching his 
majority he was employed in the office of the 
Philadelphia Ledger, but subsequently accepted 
employment with the Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine Company at Baltimore, where he re- 
mained until 1876, when he returned to the Ledger 
establishment. He was then for a time connected 
with the Philadelphia Daily News, and upon with- 
drawing, took the management of the American 
Biographical Publishing Company, where he is 
still engaged. 

Mr. Deacon, on his return to Philadelphia from 
Baltimore, in 1876, became prominent in social 
affairs, and was an active spirit in forming the 
Thursday Club, which was composed largely of 
working journalists. He acted as Secretary of 
the Club during its existence, and was the wheel- 
horse of the organization, In 1882 the Clover 
Club was organized, on a similar plan to the 
Thursday Club, but on a broader and more lib- 
eral basis, and shortly after it was formed, Mr. 
Deacon was unanimously elected Secretary, and 
has filled the position ever since, to the complete 
satisfaction of his fellow-members and with credit 
to himself. Mr. Deacon is a frequent contributor 
to the newspapers, and was prominent in the re- 
ception of visiting journalists by the newspaper 
men of Philadelphia during the recent celebration, 
and also in arrauging the banquet and reception 
given by the Clover Club to the President, 


New Orleans | 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Louis Bocran has been re-elected President of 
Spanish Honduras. 


Lapy Coin CAMPBELL has become 4 regular 
contributor to the Saturday Review. 


Dr. JUNKER, the eminent African explorer, is 
writing a history of the Mahdi’s revolt, 


GENERAL ButerR has resigned his post in Ire- 


i | land 1 will re > W ice i 3 
Philadelphia, November 15th, 1841, and hes been | and and will return to the War Office in October. 


an active and successful business man for the past | 


Tue law practice of Lyman Trumbull, the dis- 
tinguished ex-Senator of Illinois, is worth $50,000 
a year. 

Mr. Henry Watterson says that the “only 
hope of the Democracy” lies in the renomination 
of President Cleveland. 


GENERAL FAarrcHILp announces that he will not 
be a candidate for re-election as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Rev. Dr. THeopore L. Cuvier, of Brooklyn, 
has visited Saratoga Springs regularly for forty 
Summers, and has preached 162 sermons there. 


CapTaIn MICHAEL CREGAN, the somewhat fam- 
ous Republican “machine” politician of New 
York city, died suddenly, on the 13th instant, 
from pneumonia, 


Mrs. Moore, ‘‘ the sweet singer of Michigan,” 
is now a veritable woman of letters, being in 
charge of a post-office in the Peninsular District of 
that State. She is an intelligent woman of mid- 
dle age. 

Ir is stated that General Porter resigned his 
position as Assistant Secretary of State owing to 
disagreements with Secretary Bayard over the 
fisheries question, but the statement lacks con- 
firmation., 

Sir Cuarves YounG. who died in England last 
week, was famous here as the author of the suc- 
cessful play *“‘Jim the Penman,” which all the 
American managers in turn once rejected, but 
which, when it was finally produced, accumuiated 
a snug fortune for dramatist and managers. 


Mr. Murat Hatsteap, of the Cincinnati Com- 
mercial-Cazette, returned last week from his two 
months’ vacation in Enrope, where he was the re- 
cipient of many attentions and enjoyed himself 
greatly. Senator Joseph R. Hawley has also 
reached home, after an exceptionally enjoyable 
trip abroad. 

At one of Lady Burdett-Coutts’s garden parties 
recently, a gentleman speaking of Christine Nils- 
son, called her the ‘‘ Swedish nightingale.” Im- 
mediately a thin old woman jumped up in a rage, 
and, pointing at him, exclaimed, “‘ You are wrong, 


| sir; you are grossly wrong; I am the Swedish 


nightingale ; Iam Jenny Lind !” 


Witui1aM O'Brien, the editor of United Ireland, 
has been committed to jail at Cork, to await trial 
under the Crimes Act. A complaint made in the 


| House of Commons that he is confined in a cell 


nine *.> four feet in area elicited from Mr. Bal- 
four the statement that political prisoners ought 
to be treated like other criminals. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil is living quietly at 
Baden-Baden, with a small family party, taking a 
course of baths and waters, walking a good deal, 
making all sorts of acquaintances, high and low. 
He goes thence to Vienna and Italy. He will 
spend the Winter in Egypt, and visit England 
next Spring on his return voyage to Rio. 


CHARLES DIcKENs, JR., who is to read his father’s 
works in this country, is about as unlike what the 
public would expect in a son of “‘ Boz” as a parlor 
match is unlike a comet (says the Boston /os?). 
His round face and rather feeble cast of features 
are scarcely redeemed by a large pair of spectacles, 
and in his delivery he has neither physical nor 
dramatic power. 


BIsMancK not long since caught several ladies 
in the act of cutting a few branches off the trees 
in the Friedrichsruhe Park, which belongs to 
him, ‘‘ Ladies,” said he, ‘if every one who visit« 
this park was to do what you are now doing, there 
would not remain any more leaves on these trees 
than there are hairs on my head.” He has been 
compelled since to close the park to the public, 


ARCHIBALD ForBEs, the famous English war cor- 
respondent, is said to have given up his struggle 
against consumption, and to be calmly awaiting his 
last days on earth. It is but a little over a year ago 
that he was on this side of the ocean on a journey 
that had been planned four years before that time, 
and had grown out of a casual meeting in London 
with the beautiful daughter of General Meigs of 
our army. 


Miss Brappon is about to bring out her fiftieth 
novel — *‘ Like and Unlike.” Her husband has 
made so much money by publishixg her books 
that he has retired from business. There is a 
wicked story afloat that after beginning the pub- 
lication of her books, when she was a spinster, he 
iound that he owed her a pile of money which he 
conldn’t pay, so he proposed a compromise in the 
shape of marriage, which the novelist accepted. 


Tue members of the Bohemian Athletic Society 
of Chicago, just returned from a six months’ tour 
of Europe, bring with them, as a present for Mrs, 
Cleveland, a magnificent set of garnet jewelry, 
consisting of brooch, earrings and chain. The 
brooch is in the shape of an eagle, holding in its 
claws three golden arrows and supported by two 
standards, containing photographic views of 
Prague. The casket containing the set is lined 
with white satin, and is inscribed: ‘To Mrs, 
Cleveland, with profound respect, from the Bo- 
hemian excursionists to Prague.” 


In his letter stating his inability to attend the 
Constitution’s Centennial at Philadelphia, John 
Bright wrote; ‘I need not say how much sym- 
poy feel with the gathering to which yon are 
ooking forward with so great an interest. All the 


| civilized world, all who love freedom in it, must 


regard the event as one of the most important in 
the annalsofmen. In the great struggle of twenty- 
five vears ago the strength of your country was ex- 
erted and its unity secured. My voice was raised 
at the time in favor of that unity, which I ho 
may never again be endangered or imperiled.” 


Tue Count of Paris has issued a manifesto in 
which he predicts that Republican misgovernment 
in France is likely to provoke a crisis, when the 
monarchy will be the instrument with which to re- 
store order and concord, ‘The present moment,” 
he says, “is favorable for uttering a warning that 
such monarchy will not mark a return to the past,” 
He then sketches a reformed monarchy suited to 
progressive ideas, in which stability and true lib- 
erty will be secured by a constituent assembly or 
by popular vote, adding that althongh unusual 
under a monarchy, the last form is more solemn, 

solid foundations for a constitution. 
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FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.—SEE PAGE 90. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—CHESTNUT HILL RESERVOIR, SHOWING ONE OF THE POPULAR SUBURBAN PLEASURE DRIVES OF BOSTON. 
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NEW YORK CITY.—CHEAP RESTAURANT LIFE ON THE BOWERY. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


DomeESsTIC. 


JEFFERSON Davis will open the coming State 
Fair at Macon, Ga, 

Mr. Henry GeorGE is addressing country fairs 
in the Western counties of New York in support of 
his peculiar land theories. 


Secretary Bayarp has been unable to find any 
ground on which the extradition of McGarigle, the 
Chicago defaulter, can be demanded. 


Tue Prohibitionists of Tennessee are making an 
active campaign in behalf of the Constitutional 
Amendment, and the liquor men are antagonizing 
them at every point by public addresses and vigor- 
ous organization, 

THE annual meeting of the Society of the Army 
of the Tennessee was held at Detroit, last week. 
General Sherman was re-elected as President. A 
resolution was adopted recommend. ng the erection 
of a statue of General Logan at the National 
Capital. In such an effort the Army of the Ten- 
nessee would co-operate. 


Tuer condemned Anarchists in Chicago are still 
hopeful, and active steps are being taken to bring 
their case before the United States Supreme 
Court. The Progressive Labor Party in New 
York city has passed resolutions condemning the 
action of the Illinois Supreme Court, and urging 
organized labor to join in a protest against the | 
carrying out of the sentence. 


THE proposals made to the Treasury Depart- | 
ment for the sale of four and one-half per cent. 
bonds have aggregated $32,244,700, aa of this 
amount $10,500,000 of these bonds have been pur- 
chased by the Treasury. From computations made 
in the department it is estimated that by these 
purchases the Government has effected a saving 
of over $1,000,000 in interest on the four and one- 
half per cent. bonds. Only $1,971,000 of the three 
per cent. loan of 1882 is now outstanding. 


ForEIGN. 
Tue British Parliament has been prorogued 
until November 30th. 


‘INDEPENDENCE Day” was celebrated in the 
City of Mexico om Friday last. 


Tue scarlet-fever epidemic in London is increas- 
ing. There were last week 1,225 cases in the hos- 
pitals. 

TWENTY-FIVE persons were killed and seventy 
injured by a collision on the Midland Railway, in 
England, on the 16th inst. 


Tue feasibility of starting branches of the Lib- 
eral League in Ireland wherever National League 
branches are suppressed by the Government is 
under discussion. 


At a conference of Scottish Home Rulers, last 
week, a committee was appointed to consider 
plans for bringing before Parliament the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Scotland. 


TERRITORIAL ENTERPRISE. 


Tue Dakota Bell tells this story : “ Elder Blod- 
gett was one of the old-timers who used to preach 
in a town in the southeastern part of the Territory. 
On week-days he carried on a prosperous livery- 
stable business. There was a good deal of compe- 
tition between him and the justice of the peace on 
marriage ceremonies, and they had cut the former 
price of $18 down to a much lower figure. One 
day a young couple who lived down on the bottoms 
were married by the elder. After the ceremony 
the groom acknowledged that he hadn’t a cent, 
and asked the elder to trust him until Fall, ‘I'll 
tell you what'll do,’ replied the minister, ‘You 
an’ yer wife jes’ agree to drive around town a little 
while carryin’ a sign advertisin’ my business an’ 
I'll call it square.” They agreed to it, and in a 
few minutes the blushing bride and proud groom 
were riding about the streets upon a high seat in 
a lumber-wagon bearing aloft a canvas sign read- 
ing as follows : 

“*We was Spliced by the Reverend Elder Blod- 
gett and we like his Style! Cost, $2—cheapest 
Place in town. Study located at Red Front Barn. 

“* Pay no attention to justices or other side issh- 
ers, but go right to the Elder for your marrying! 

*** Money cheerfully refunded in case of Divorse. 
Oats, corn and Hay took the same as cash. 

“* Good Livery Rigs always on hand, Also trade | 
and exchange Hosses, 

“* ga Come to the Prayer Meeting Wednesday | 
evening!!!” 





FACTS ABOUT THE GRAND ARMY. 


THE coming annual encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at St. Louis, which is certain 
to attract more attention than any preceding one 
for many years, is the twenty-first held since the 
founding of the association. The New York Sun, 
in an interesting article, says: ‘Its first post was | 
organized in Decatur, Ill., April 6th, 1866, and the 
second quickly followed at Springfield, in the 
same State. Major B. F. Stephenson, of Spring- 
field, who had been surgeon of the Fourteenth 
Illinois Volunteers, has the credit of originating 
the organization. General John W. Palmer was 
the first Department Commander. 

“The first national encampment was held at 
Indianapolis in November, 1866, and General 8. A. 
Hurlbut was there chosen the first Commander- 
in-Chief. The rules, regulations and ritual have 
been materially modified during the lapse of more 
than twenty years since that first meeting. The 
second national encampment was held at Phila- 
delphia in January, 1868, and the Grand Army 
then took on a new and far more important form, 
with provisions for permanent establishment. 
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Arthur, reviewed the procession, going from Wash- 
ington for the purpose ; the seventeenth at Den- 


! 


ver, the eighteenth at Minneapolis, the nineteenth | 


at Portland, and the twentieth, last year’s, at San 
Francisco, 


DR. COLTON’S NITROUUS OXIDE GAS.— | 


OVER 157,000 TESTIMONIALS ON OUR 
SCROLL AS TO THE EFFICACt OF THE 
GAS’ IN THE PAINLESS EXTRACTION 


| OF TEETH. DR. L. M. SLOCUM IS THE 


“At the San Francisco encampment, held in | 


August, 1886, there were shown to be connected 
with the organization 5,765 posts and 299,087 
members at the date of the last previous official 
reports. As the membership showed a net gain 
of 25,643 during the year, in spite of deaths and 
suspensions for non-payment of dues, it is entirely 


| probable that the reports at the St. Louis encamp- 


ment will indicate more than 300,000 members in 
good standing, and perhaps as many as 325,000. 
During the year the posts had expended an ag- 
gregate of #205,673 out of their charity and relief 
fund, not reckoning the expenditures of 750 posts 
whose reports had not been received, and there 
was a balance in the fund of $301,012. Perhaps 
in general the charity and relief expenditures may 
be set at nearly a quarter of a million a year. It 
is evident that the organization is numerous, 
powerful, and enthusiastic.” 


QUEER INDIAN CUSTOMS IN BBAZIL. 
A weTrer from Brazil to the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette says: ‘*The Indian prayer-meet- 
ings in the country are rather a singular ad- 


mixture of superstition and devotion. A doll is 
dressed in silk clothes, with candles on each side, 


| a good bit of tinsel-work about it, and a ribbon 
| tied about its waist. It rests on the table. Eight 


or ten Indian men stand around ; one has a large 


| drum, which he beats continually. The women 


sit on the floor, while the men sing prayers to the 
saint, the women responding. They commence 
praying about 7 or 8 o'clock, and keep it up two 
or three hours. Then the women with their little 


| children kiss the ribbons, asking favors of the 


saint. The men then go through the same cere- 
mony. The saint is then locked up in a box, and 
dancing commences and lasts the rest of the 
night. Frequent draughts of whisky are imbibed 
by the men, coffee and wine by the women. When 
the men become too drunk to dance longer, they 
retire to their hammocks and sleep until sober. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has organ- 
ized a tourist bureau as an auxiliary to its pass- 
enger department, and is making extensive ar- 
rangements for the movement of special parties. 
Pullman parlor and sleeping cars will be used, and 


| each trip will be personally supervised by the com- 
| pany’s recently appointed tourist agent. A matron 


will also accompany each party, to look after the 
wants of the ladies. 


FUN. 


“BRIDGET, you are never in the kitchen when I 
want you. Howis it?’ ‘‘Sure, mum, it’s for the 
raison there’s no telling when you're a-wantin’ 
me.”’— The Epoch. 

An Alsatian woman goes to confess. “ Father, I 
have committed a great sin.”” *“‘ Well?’ “I dare 
not say it; it is too grievous.”’ ‘*Come, come; 
courage.”’ “I have married a Prussian.” ‘* Keep 
him, my daughter. That’s your penance.”—French 
Wit. 

Miss WavuKA SHaw—“ Is Mr. O. Shaw any relative 
of yours?’ Miss Saratoga Geyser—** Oh, yes; he’s 
a distant relative.”’ *‘ How distant?’ Miss Sara- 
toga Geyser—‘‘ He’s my brother, but he is the young- 
est of nine children, and I’m the eldest.”— Chicago 
Saturday Evening Herald. 


Tue Papayanni Steamship Company gives notice 
in its printed “‘information for passengers’ that 
one infant under one year old will be carried free 
“if in charge of a parent or guardian.” This is in- 
tended to discourage infants of that age from tray- 
eling alone.—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


OH, THAT HEADACHE! 


* How Iam tormented with this continual head- 
ache, It is ache! ache! ache! morning, noon, and 
night. It is the last feeling and thought before 
restless slumber, and the first sensation at return of 
consciousness. It is the terror and torment of my 
life, and there seems no promise of an end to it 
while the lamp of life continues to burn. I feel at 
times as if I must go mad. I move about in my 
anguish, or must lie p_ strate and helpless in my 
agony, with the sole pity, ‘Oh, no! not sick; onl 
has the headache.’ But neither insanity nor deat 
comes to my relief. On, on must I pursue this path 
of persistent pain. No help, no comfort, no relief. 
The toothache may be ended by extracting the 
tooth, but where is the good surgeon that can 
extract the brain to stop the pain?’ 

The safe and best way is to reach the fountain 
of life, put it in as bendiny condition as possible, 
strengthen and revitalize it so that it may correct 
the disordered member and give Nature the chance 
to reassert itself. This plan has been tried very 
successfully in hundreds of cases and found to be 
of permanent relief. One of the good virtues of 
the Compound Oxygen Treatment is that it does 
not go into the stomach for the pretended purpose 
of attacking a specific disease, but increases the 
vital powers so that Nature may repel the invader. 

For full information write to Drs. Starkry & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., for one 
of their little books called *‘ Compound Oxygen: Its 
Mode of Action and Results,’”’ which they will send 
free upon application, also their monograph on 
headache. 





A Bar Harsor girl who was told by an old boat- 
man to be sure and have her boat well trimmed, 
went to work and sewed two silk flounces around 
the gunwale.— Yonkers Statesman. 


THE CALIFORNIA ** BOOM.” 


TnE countless thousands of excursionists to Cali- 
fornia will realize the highest degree of comfort 
and enjoyment by availing themselves of one of 
the several excursions which will be run during 








OPERATOR, AND HAS BEEN SUCH FOR 
THE PAST 21 YEARS. OFFICE, 19 
CUOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK. 


ARTISTIC ADVERTISING. 
Tue ‘‘CAMP ON THE BrULE; AN IDYL OF THE 
NortTuweEst,”’ issued by the Chicago and North- 
western Railway as a souvenir to its patrons, 


| combines literary and artistic excellence of the 


highest order. As a specimen of color-printing it 
is incomparable. Copies mailed to any address 
upon receipt of *5 cents in stamps. Address 
E. P. Witson, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WINnsLow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhc@a. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





’ 
Dr. Kennedy’s 
T gy T 
FAVORITE Ri MEDY 
f 4 4 1.1 
Is the best medicine in the world 
for all diseases of the Kidneys and 
Bladder. It arrests Diabetic tend- 
ency, banishes inflammation, and 
restores the Kidneys to a healthful 
action. Thousands have used it 
with entire success 


FOR GRAVEL 


and Stone in the Bladder. Mr. D. 
H. Hoag, of Lebanon Springs. N.Y., 
says: ‘I had Stone in the Bladder and Gravel in the 
Kidneys. Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy disinte- 
grated the Stone and delivered me from it. I am 
now well. If I had not taken this medicine just 
when I did, I should long ago have been six feet 
under the sod.” 

“Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy cured me of 
Stone in the Bladder.”—-S. W. Hicks, Pleasant 
Valley, N. Y, 

R, 38. . Hatch, of Lebanon Springs, N. Y., is 82 
years old. He says: “I . : 
suffered from iiveecim- Liver Complaint 
plaint for thirty years, and could not obtain more 
than transient relief. I was persuaded by my friend, 
D. H. Hoag, to try Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite 
Remedy. Words cannot express how I rejoice at 
the providence that led me to do so, for my liver 
trouble is cured. My appetite is uniform; I digest 
my food without difficulty, and enjoy refreshing 
rest. I feel as youthful as a man may who, in the 
order of nature, is and must be so near his journey’s 
end.’’ All DPuggists’. $1; 6 for $5. Prepared by 


Dr. David Kennedy, Rondout, N.Y. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N.Y. 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood disorders. Mention this paper. 


IT'S QUEER 


that people put up with the old style 
door mat that never lasts long, and is 
useless half the time, when the Hart- 
man Patent Steel Wire Door Mat 
lasts many years, don’t cost much, is 
always in order, is neat, strong and 





effective, and will save its cost in sav- 
ing of wear on the carpets in a year, 
to say nothing of saving in worry and 
annoyance. Is ita new thing? Yes, 
but your dealer ought to have it. If 
he doesn’t, write for circular to the 


HARTMAN STEEL C0., Limited, 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


140 Congress St., Boston ; 88 Chambers St., 
New Yor«E; 103 Dearborn St., Ca1caGco. 


While you are writing, ask about their Steel 
icket Fence, 


This is the ti 
tle of a descrip-: 
tive Price - list, 
richly illustrat. 
ed in color- 
print, of the 


Anchor Stone: 

Building Box 

which should: 

. “wee aebe found ; 

funtly, and may be obtained from all Toy’ 


‘dealers, Stationers, and Educational Depots. The: 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to} 


F.2D, RICHTER & CO., 


NEW YORK, 310 BROADWAY, or LONDON, E. C. 
¥ 1, RAILWAY PLACF, FENCHUPCH STREET. 
EGP IPI II IG MPH 


THE METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY, 


The leading American School of Music. The follow- 
ing gentlemen comprise the Faculty : Dudley Buck, 
Samuel P. Warren, Harry Rowe Shelley, Dr. L. A. 
Baralt, H. W. Greene, Chas. Roberts, Jr.. Walter 
J. Hall, C. B. Ruttenber, D. L. Dowd, C, B. Hawley, 
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— How to Cure 
7 Skin&Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

> CUTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


AY ae A 


Steet RING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY 


». and 


and pimply diseases of the skin, scaly 
ld age, 


blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to « 
are cured by the CuvricuRA REMEDIEs, 

CuTicurRA REsoLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 

| cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cavee. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CuTIcURA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
mors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. CuTI- 
curA REMEDIES are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura. 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Potter Drue 
AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

(2 Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 

TI TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with CuTicuRA MEDICATED Soap. 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patehes, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry's Motu AND FRECKLB 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PErnry’s 
CoOMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


























Brent Goon & Co., rf Murray St., 
9g [Positively Cured 
) these Little Pills, 
They also relieve Di 
ITT LE Hearty Eating. A per: 
2 ER fect remedy for Dizzi 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi 
& $ ness, Bad Taste in th 
y o 
They regulate the Bow: 
a els revent Consti- 
on and Piles. smallest and easiest to take 
ly One pill a dose. 40inavial, Purely Ve 
rice 25 cents, 6 vials by mail for$1, 


New Yor " 
tress frcin Dyspepsi 
Mouth, Coated Tongue. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO 
U 
nt PIEDICINE CO, Prop’rs, New York» 
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Li 
Indigestion and T 
iP ain in the Side, & 
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Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and good digestion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and 
soundness of constitution will be established, 

Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, 
from the common pimple, blotch, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. Es- 
pecially has it proven its efficacy in curing 
Salt-rheum or Tetter, Fever-sores, Hip-joint 
Disease, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, En- 
larged Glands, and Eating Ulcers. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood-purifying, invigorating, and 
nutritive punerll ’ ‘or Weak Lungs, Spit~ 
ting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, 
Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred affec- 
tions, it is a sovereign remedy. It promptly 
cures the severest Coughs. 

For Torpid Liver, Biliousness, or “ Liver 
Complaint,’ Dyspepsia, and Indigestion, it ig 
an unequalled remedy, Sold by druggists. 
UE. PIERCE’S PELLETS — Antic 
Bilious and Cathartic, 

25c. a vial, by druggists. 


BOKER S BITTERS 


tat OLDEST anv BEST oF aL 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND as Fine a Corpial. AS EVER MApE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND Pints. 


L, FUNKE, JR, Sole Manuf'r and Prop, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 














A laxative refreshing, 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinaltroublesand 


headache arising 


from them. 
| E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 
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General John A. Logan was elected Commander- | the Autumn and Winter over the Chicago and , 4 > . 
in-Chief, and a few months later signalized the | Northwestern Railway. Particulars by mail upon | L. A. Russell, August Dupin, G. B. Penny. Ever 
beginning of his career of memorable energy as | eddrensing E P. Witson, General Passenger Agent, posete advantage ve coneved —— a = ase Wy 
: a . “9 het ; | Chicago, Il. vate teaching. ver 2 applicants las fear. ° . 
head of this organization by issuirg his famous } 8 —_ — Greene, C. B. Hawley, Directors, 21 East 1th St., | 


order directing the observance of May 30th as | New York 
} " & 


Memorial Day. He may be said to have left a new WueEtueER you prefer the sea-bréeze or the brac- : “ ‘ a 
Golden Hair Wash 


; H : 4 ‘ : | ing mountain-air for your Summer vacation, you aes 
national holiday as his own mm morial for his | should not omit to provide yourself with a bottle First Prize Medal, M’f’r of Meerschaum 
countrymen. The third national encampment | of AncostuRA Brrrers, which is the acknowledged Vienna, Rae 0. WEI Pipes, Smokers’ Arti- This preparation, free from all objectionable 
was held at Cincinnati, where General Logan was | standard regulator of the digestive organs. Be cles, ete., wholesale and retail. | qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
re-elected Commander-in-C hief, and General Lu- | sure to get the genuine article. manufactured Repairing done. Circular free. | hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
cius Fairchild and General J. R. Hawley respect- only by Dr. J. G. B. Sircert & Sons, 399 B'way, N.Y. Factories, 69 | sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
ively Senior and Junior Vice -Commander - in- Walker st.. & Vienna, Austria. | $1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Chief. The fourth annual encampment was held | Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes, | Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 
at Washington, the. fifth at Boston, the sixth at | etc., made in newest designs. 317 Sixru Avenur, New York. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A cLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 





Cleveland, the seventh at New Haven, the eighth 
at Harrisburg, the ninth at Chicago, the tenth at 
Philadelphia, the eleventh at Providence, the 
twelfth at Springfield. Mass.; the thirteenth at 
Albany, the fourteenth at Dayton, the fifteenth 
at Indianapolis, the sixteenth at Baltimore, where, 
by-the-way, Mr, Cleveland’s predecessor, President 


loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prenetteice which 
completely cured and saved him from death, Any 
sufferer from this dreadful disease sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to Pror. J. A. Law- 
RENCE, 212 East 9th St., New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 





CROSBY’S VITALIZED PILOSPIITTES. 


Strengthens the intellect, restores lost functions, builds up worn-out nerves, 
promotes good digestion, cures all weaknesses and nervousness, 


56 West 25ru Street, New YorRK, 


For SaLe sy Drucuists, on Mar, $1.00, 


Mr: 
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Want of Sleep 


Is sending thousands annually to the 
insane asylum ; and the doctors say this 
trouble is alarmingly on the increase. 
The usual remedies, while they may 


give temporary relief, are likely to do 
more harm than good. What is needed 
is an Alterative and Blood-puritier. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is incoinparably 


the best. It corrects those disturbances 
in the circulation which cause sleepless- 
ness, gives increased vitality, and re- 


stores the nervous system to a healthful 
condition. 

Rey. T. G. A. Coté, agent of the Mass. 
Home Missionary Society, writes that 
his stomach was out of order, his sleep 
very often disturbed, 
purity of the blood manifest ; 


aud ip. 
but that 
a perfect cure was obtained by the use 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

Frederick W. Pratt, 424 Washington 
street, Boston, writes: ‘‘ My daughter 
was prostrated with nervous debility. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 
health.”’ 

William F. Bowker, Erie, Pa., was 
cured of nervousness and sleeplessness 
by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for about 
two months, during which time his 
weight increased over.twenty pounds. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Sold by al! Druggists. 


some 


restored her 


Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





to 


pre 


or Currency. 





$e ee 








It allays all roughness Of the skin 
All sent to any address— 
Registered packages, 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


(EstasusHe> 1340.) 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





FALL 


RESS GOODS, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Offer, among their large assort- 
ment of Fail Dress Goods, the 
following Special Lines: 

Twe Lines Stripe and Check 
Cheviots, 44 inches wide, at 60 
cents; worth $1. 

Alse, Three Lines Check 
Stripe Suitings, 54 inchrs wide, 
at 75 cents; well worth $1.25. 


ORDERs BY MAIL 
Frem any part o: the country 
will receive careful and prompt 
attention. 


JAMES McCREERY & 60. 


Broadway and IIith St., 
New York. 


Positively 


curedin 60 days by Dr. 
Wi liorne’s 


Llectro-Magnetic belt. 
Truss,combined. Guaranteed the 
Lie, only one in the world generating 
= acontinuous Electric & Magnetic 
a. ~ "current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Z ° epont table and Effective. Avoid frauds, 
=< r9.000 cured. Send St: ump for ‘pamphlet 
ALSO E L EO rRIC BELTS FOR DISEASES, 
Dr. HORNE, INVENTOR, 191 Wasasy AVE. CHICAGO. 










DON’T BE AFRAID. 


If your Druggist does not have our Shaving Soaps—do not fear 
send to us for samples—We 
sending by Mail to insure—sa/fe transmission, 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, (5c. 
Standard for Quality in U. S. Navy. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 
Very fine—Scented with Attar of Roses. 
Williams’ Barbers’ Soap, 
A 
This articlea genuine 


the utmost care in 


The famous 


é xercise 


25c. 
40c. 


ound package—Six round cakes. 


luxury for Toilet and Bath use, Its 
uliar delicacy and mildness Spec tally adapt it for nurse ry Use, 
Heals—Softens and Whitens. 


ost-paid—on receipt of price in Stamps 
10 cents extra. 


GLASTONCURY, CONN. 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS, 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS, 
1g South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D.C. | 


| jum = gent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


1.00 EL Cures in Six_ Months 
eee REE AN 
Te CO. LAFAYETTR, 





[yj MORPHINE HABIT 


Lost sleep or jo. A. 1 
business. Directions simple. Terms Low. Treat- 








ADDER, KIDNEY, MEN'S WEAKNESSES and 
DISEASES prove FATAL unless the afflicted | 
ASAHEL MEDIC 4D | | 


B" 
use the REMEDIES given in the 
BUREAU book,  maile d FREE | at 291 B’way, N. 


ERY MONT 
$25 [O00 LIVE AGENTS WANTED Soa 
at once. Our Acent’s Outfit, a beautiful 


SATIN-LINED CASKET OF SILYER 
WARE, eens free. Write for it. Addre 
WALLING ‘ORD SILVER CO., Wallingford, Con 












FRANK LESLIE’S 


Pictorial Porttolio 


12 BEAUTIFUL ART PICTURES, 


Printed on Heavy Paper, 


SUITABLE for FRAMINC, 


——With Ai-— 


ELEGANT COLORED COVER. 


No. 1. THE LUCKY DOG. 

. THE WEDDING GIFT. 

. WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS. 

. THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

A MAY-DAY FLITTING. 

THE FIRST LESSON. 

. GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 

. ADORATION OF THE INFANT SAVIOUR. 
RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR. 

THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

11. THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL, 
12. AN ELOPEMENT IN PURITAN TIMES. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 


SPFerawhwon 





53, 55 and 57 Park Place, N.Y. City. 


AMONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articles in the world. 1 sample free 
Address dar | BUONSON, betroit, Mich 


(\N FENGE 
ZSWO0D 


LD ON MONTH- 


LY PAYMENTS. Buy di- 
rect of the manufacturer and pay no Agents’ com- 
missions or dealers’ profit. SEND FOR PRICES AND 
ILLUSTRATED CATALCGUE. 

Also Manfs. of WIRE FENCE KETTINGS, 
STABLE , Vases and Lawn 
Oragmen, ** Hoosier Calf Weaner.”’ ALL 

So weoss at ey AS ae 
Address Seen RON &£ WIRE 
LAFAYETTIE, IND., or 100 Lake St..CivaGo, hq 


$290 











DEAFNESS OVERCOME 


BY THE 


z, Micro-Andiphone 


A Scientific Apometen, 
with Vibrating Membranes 
and Air Chambers 


or Increasing Soun 


Flesh’ Colored — Invisible 
— Sizes to Fit any Ear— 
Sounding Board and Re- 
flector Attachments. 


FOR USE IN 
Church, Theatres, &c. 
paced MM 
(Trial of Instruments, 
Consultation, Illustrated 
Book of Evidence Free, 
Measure between Points A B, c-D, Call upon or address the 


Micro-Andiphone Co, 286 Breaway, Ny. 
00 car 


Lightand Entertaining Literature 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


Eighty Pages Octavo, and Twenty to Twenty-five 
Engravings. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 














Scrap Pictures, Games, etc., & book of Sample 
Cards, only 2c. Star Card Co. , Station 15, Ohio. 














Price 15 cents, Annual subscription, $1.75, postpaid, 
Sold by all Newsdealers, 





Send 10 cents for a specimen copy. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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How wo SAVE re-shingling, 
of all kinds, or lay NEW roots. 
Particulars FREE if you mention this paper, 


B ER.ROOFINC.. 
“——— UNEQUALED 


For House, Barn, 

7 and all out- buildings. 

ANYBODY CAN PUT IT ON. 
PRICE LOW. 


Write for Sample and Book. 
143 Duane St., New York City, 


INDIANA PAINT | & ROOFING CO. 
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FECHTER’S 
FAMOUS 
FAIRICON 


The above cuts are made from photographs of the dis- 
coverer of this wonderful remedy, the first cut showing 


him while perfectly bald, and the second after he had 
restored his hair by means of the FAMOUS FAIRICON, 
This preparation is a perfectly harmless herb rem- 
edy, the resuit of a scientific ctudy of the causcs 
governing the growth of hair, and contains all the 
elements of which hair is composed. Many have usel 
it who were entirely or partially bald, an: in nota sin- 
gle instance has it failed to produce hair tn from fifteen 
to thirty days. We particularly invite those who have 
unsuccess fully tried some or all of the various so-called 
hair tonics, restorers, £c., to make atest of the Fairicon, 
and we will guarantee that it brinzs abouta new growth 
unless the roots of the hair be entirely dried up, which 
latter occurs very rarely and ex!sts in perhaps not more 
than five cases out of ahurdred. Cases of fiftecn years’ 
baldness have been cured and of any number of years, 
even if double that, can be cured by the use of the 
Fairicon. No sugar of lead, nitrate of silver or other 
poisonous substances are used. We back up these 
rcmarks by offering 


$1,000 REWARD, 


payable to anyone who will prove that our 
statements are not correct. 


FATIRICON No . price 50 cents per bottle, is for 
heads entirely or ys tially bald, to stimulate a new 
growth of hair. 

FAIRICON No. 2, price 75 cents per bottle, is used 
after the new hait has made its appearance, and if 
applied as directed, the entire restoration of ‘the hair 
is a certainty. 

FAIRICON No. 3, price 75 cents per bottle, is a mod- 
ification of Fatricon No 2,and invaluable asa HAIR 
DRESSER, especially for ladies. If applied to the 
head occasionally, it will renew the growth of hair 
that is falling out, ke aptse qmoeth one £ te) remove 
oh rw one keap t ca)p Tt es y clean, IT 

AIN RiMeEDY fF F ALL DISEASES 
OF p HES SOCAL P and will prese we the hair of anyone 
using it, for the balance of life. While it is used, 
neither total nor partial baldness need be feared. 
FECHTER’S FAMOUS FAIRICON is for gale by all 
druggists or can be sent by the manufacturers on receipt 
of price, On application we mail a circular giving the 
history of the discovery of this remedy. testimonials 
from those who have used it and a treatise on the 
hair, explaining how to preserve and care for it. 


H. A. FECHTER & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


re 
ONE! Nase Corda, All for 0 " Geneer Gos nd Co. Ala 


94 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, (os Segetent pe eigen 


creta, album verses, and tho largest and tee nal oy pe pas Ho 
vards ever meued. All for a 2-vent stamp. Stoam Card Works, Station 15,0. 
ATRIMONIAL PAPER. Illustrated. Sent 3 months 

on trial for 10c. HELPING HAND, Chicago, Ill. 


P. ACK mertow Home Conte, One! Pack Escort Cards, One Pack 
Cards, The Mystic Orac ley 









to Shamets pas worth $1.50, rrex. Lines 
not under the horse's feet. Write BREWSTER 
SAFETY REIN-HOLDER CO.,, Ho_iy, Micu. 








Amusing Adventures, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


Three American Boys. 


A Volume of 312 Quarto Pages, with 300 Engravings, 
bound in Beautiful Iluminated 
Board Covers, 


* Amusing Adventures, Afloat and on Shore, by 
Three American Boys * (Mrs. Frank Leslie’s Pub- 
lishing House), is a capital book for juvenile read- 
ers. The adventures, which are supposed to have 
taken place during the last year, are largely con- 
cerned with contemporary events in the OldWorld, 
and are well related. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and spirited.—V. Y. Sun, Oct. 3d 


An interesting book for youss readers is “*Amus- 
ing Adventures, Afloat and Ashore, of Three Ame- 
rican Boys,” which is suftic iently characterized 
when we say that it is a descriptive and somewhat 
humorous narrative of a voyage from New York to 


India and back again, embracing in going and com: | 


me sundry minor voyages and trips of travel in 
different parts of Europe, Asia and Africa.— Mail 
and Express, Oct, 6th. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
63, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


STOP 
leaks effectually and cheaply in roofs 


| 





| and’ very best from 65c. to 90c. 


| $25. 


ces “SANITAS? = 


The GREAT ENGLISH DISINFECTANT. 


The First Requisite in all Dwelings, 


The most POWERFUL and PLEASANT of all 
PREPARATIONS in use, 


Fragrant, Non-poisonous, does not stain Linen. 
“SANITAS” Disinfecting Fluid, for sprinkling 
about rooms, disinfecting linen, and 
general house use. 

Disinfecting Powder, a powerful 
and pleasant preparation for stables, 
kennels, ashbins, &c., 

*“SANITAS”? Crude Disinfecting Fluid, a con- 
centrated form of ‘‘Sanitas,” to be di- 
luted with water for flushing drains, 
&e. 

Disinfecting Oil, for fumigating 
sick rooms, treatment of throat com- 
plaints, rheumatism and ringworm. 


“ Sanitas” Disinfecting Toilet and Laundry 
Soaps, &e., &e. 


THE REGU LAI AR USE OF 


“ SANITAS,” THE BEST DISINFECTANT, and 


Deodorant, is a sure preventive of all contavious and 
infectious diseases. It is invaluable in the sick room. 


"A PEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATION'S WEALTH.” 


“SANITAS” IS NATURE'S DISINFECTANT. 


To be had of all Druggists and of the 


American & Continental “ Sanitas”’ Co., Ltd., 
636--642 West 55th street, N. Y. city. 


Good News 
LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
This is the greatest inducement ever offe 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD 'LEA 
or COFFEE, and at the :am> time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-Sk'l. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. i: xcellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial. Young 
Uyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in thé business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 


‘“SANITAS” 


**SANITAS”? 





THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





Company 


| away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 


| wards. 


| P.O, Box 8%. 








For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
'N EW YORK, 


MADE. EASY Riauihetuks 
ing Rubber Stam Sen 
for Price List of Butats, to 
J. F. W. Dorman, 217 East 
German’ St, Baltimore, Md. 


structive tert and Edifying. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Nanay Magazine 


Edited by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, D.D. 


The Voice of the Press, without distinction of 
Creed or Church, pronounces 
this Monthly 


ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR FAMILY READING, 


And commends it to the Christian Public as 
THE BEST MAGAZINE 


Its contents are of the most varied and attractiye 
character, furnishing just such reading as every 
family desires on Sunday and can enjoy during 
the week. 

No other publication of the kind affords such 
an amount of reading matter with such excellent 
illustrations. 

“For delightful, edifying and instructive read- 
ing, this magazine is not excelled by any of its 
contemporaries.’’— Quebec Morning Chronicle. 


“The magazine improves with each number.""— 
The Interior, Chicago. 


“We can commend this magazine to the public."’ 
—Richmond Daily Whig. 


“Each issue of the magazine increases its popu- 
larity.”’—Providence (R. 1.) Press. 


-‘* For family reading this magazine is admirably 
adapted. "— Canada Presbyterian, 


“This magazine is one of the cleanest and bright- 
est published."’"—Steubenville (Ohio) Gazette, 


“Certainly the best publication of its kind that 
we see.”—North Carolina Presbyterian, Wilming- 
ton, N. C, 


“The contents are invariably the choicest class 
of reading.”— Canadian Statesman. 


Sold by all newsdealers. Single copy, 25 cents; 
$2.50 a year, postpaid. Specimen copy, 10 cts. 





Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 

















ARCH ON CHESTNUT, NEAR NINTH STREET. 





917. 
w THOMAS MAY 


RINCIPAL AND FOUN 


rons =? 





Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions. 

Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in techni- 
cal knowledge qualifying them for the transaction 
be 8 wr eae and the proper management of business 
affairs. 

Business men, merchants and farmers, who have 
had doubts as to whether a practical business edu- 
cation could be obtained outside of the counting- 
room, have been aie At at the thoroughly peso 
tical manner in which their sons and daughters 
have been qualified for business engagements at 
Perrce Cotiecsz, and are now among its warmest 


rien 
bm | hundred and fifty ( 1950) students last year. 
write for Circular and Commencement 


an containing addresses of Governors 
Bee Biggs, and Rev. Sam. W. Small and 
Jones. 


Rev. JOHN THOMPSON, Dean. 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES 


Use WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOS PHITE or LIME 

AND hay For go ae corey Weak Lun 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General 

bay, 2 an acknowiedged Specific Reosedy. 


I . 
Price, 81 and ®2 per bottle, 
WINCH: ER & CO., 
Sold by 





emists, 





Children’s Needs. 


Keep their little hands and 






and rough; and “e 
have always a jar of 


PALM KASMEC 


as it is an instant cure a acci- 
Price $1. 


Ready to use, as 
dents’ that happen when least expected. 


SOLD ONLY BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


Sena for Catalogue. | 240 Fifth Av., New York, 


faces from getting oy } 








Preperes, only by 
| 
162 William St.. New York. 


THE HISTORIC CELEBRATION 


Paillard's 
MUSIC 
BOXES 


ARE THE BEST. 


They play selections from all the 
Standard and Light Operas and 
the most Popular Music of the Day. 





Send stamp for Descriptive Price 
List to 


M. J. PAILLARD & C0.., 


680 Broadway, New York Oity. 
(FACTORY AT STE. CROIX, SWITZERLAND.) 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch; Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\ and istherefore far more economi- 
m cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
" cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
{) admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ev jrocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass, 
Barbour's Flax f hread 



















LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a bonstiful Lee 
for Curtain, or other Trimming, from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


NEW YORK. 


PRINT YOUR OWN ¢ CARDS 





ny or ar size, Press for 
jhem ps La “Type.seiting cs easy; 
printed Teer. 2 stamps for 


e catalogue. KELSEY eg) 2 game for 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG IN THE INDUSTRIAL PROCESSION, 


IN PHILADELPHIA. — Sas rae 91. 


Soenold, 
Constal (e ae 


ARE OFFERING 
A CHOICE SELECTION 











EARLY FALL WRAPS & JACKETS 


Prowdvay AS 19th ét. 
NEW YORK. 





BECAUSE 


RELIABLE. 


All people of Dyspeplic ways 

Should learn to lengthen out their days. 
When Jndigestion makes a call, 

Or Constipation, worse than all, 

Makes life a burden, bear in mind, 

In TARRANT’S SELTZER health you'll find. 








EARL & WILSON'S 
| LINEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 


ST IN. THE WORLD 
C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturing Furrier 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail Fashionable Furs 
and Sealskin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for la- 
dies to purchase reliable 
Furs direct from the Manu- 
facturer at lowest possible 
prices. Fashion Book 
mailed free. 
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Hs Ha Snel cigars, = a in., $10 1,000, 
wanted. J. oh hy WY ev Ave. New York, 
THE NEW COMIC BOOK 
—CALLED— 
. 
Fun for a Dime 
—CONTAINS— 


Forty-eight Pages of Humorous Stories, 
Jokes, etc., etc., 


—-AND— 


Over wevententve Comic Illustrations by the 
Best Artists in the World. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 








ORDER A COPY FROM YOUR NEWSDEALER. 








perk won ASTERS 


Le HELPMY. 








ier Ss, 








Antcock’s Porous Piastrers never fail to give 


| speedy proof of their efficacy as the best external 


remedy for Weak Back, Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Sciatica, Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Pulmonary 
and Kidney Difficulties, Malaria, Dyspepsia, Heart, 
— Liver And Stomach Affections, Strains and 
| all Local Pains. 

They have been in use for over twenty-five years, 
and their value has been attested by the highest 
medical authorities, as well as by the voluntary 
and unimpeachable testimonials from thousands 
who have used them. 

Ask for ALLcock’s, and let no explanation or so. 
licitation induce you to accept a substitute. 





One Agent (Merchant only) wanted in every town for 
sILLos Se 


ia W. TANSILL & CO :Chicago, 





Demz and unprecedented . 


Wit, Humor, Adventure, Anecdotc, 





Mozphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohie. 








Frank Teslie’s 


BUDGET. 


Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Iilustrations. 


The ** BUDGET" commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


VERY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION. 





Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents acopy. Annua! 
subscription, $%.%5, postpaid 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York, 


SKIN G IS 


FAG 





‘MAN 





